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BUSWELL ON INSANITY. 


The Law of [usanity, 


ITS APPLICATION TO THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS AND CAPACITIES AND CRI- 
MINAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITI- 
ZEN. 


IN 


By Henry F. Buswett. 


8vo. Sheep. 36.00 net. 

The object of the present work is to trace the 
Law of Insanity in its pane gg into an har- 
monious system, and to consider, by the light of 


legal authority, the various possible acts, civil or | 
criminal, of the insane person, as these are af- | 


fected, in respect of their civil validity or their 


criminal quality, by such perscn’s mental aber- | 


ration, of whatever kind or however arising. 


ConTENTS.—I. Legal Definitions of Insanity. 
Il. Of the Legal Jurisdiction over Insane Per- 
sons and their Estates. III. Proceedings on the 
Inquisition of Insanity. IV. Of Committees or 
Guardians of Insane Persons. V. Of the Official 
Management of the Estates of Insane Persons. 
VI. Of Suits by or against Insane Persons, their 
Guardians or Committees. VII. Rules applied 
in deciding the Issue of Insamty. VIII. Of Evi- 
dence to Prove Insanity. IX. Capacity of In- 
sane Persons to do Valid Civil Acts. X. Of Cer- 
tain Powers, Rights, and Disabilities of Insane 
Persons. XI. Of Testamentary Capacity as af- 
fected by Insanity. XII. Conveyances of Insane 
Grantors. XIII. Of the Criminal Liability of 
Insane Persons. Appendix: English Lunacy Sta- 
tutes. Index. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








First Edition, 225,000 Nvw Ready. 
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The April CENTURY. 
‘¢The most important event of the War of the 
Rebellion, with the exception of the fall of Rich- 


mond, was the capture of Nev Orleans and of the 
forts guarding the city.” 


THE CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
TWO WAR PAPERS by 
ADMIRAL PORTERand GEO. W. CABLE 


With more than thirty illustrations, including 

rtraits of Admirals Farragut and Porter, Gen. 

utler and others, and battle-scenes from 
sketches by Admiral Porter, who commanded 
the mortar fleet in the action. Mr. Cable, the 
novelist, who was a resident of New Orleans at 
the time, picturesquely describes the city on the 
eve of its capture. . 


THE OTHER FEATURES 


include: ‘‘In Plain Black and White,” areply 
by one of the editors of the Atlanta Constitution 
to Mr. Cable’s recently published paper on the 
Freedman; ‘ Phases of State Legislation,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt; ‘‘The Colonists at Home.” 
by Edward Eggleston, profusely illustrated; ‘* A 
Florentine Mosaic,” by W. D. Roweie, with nu- 
merous pictures; ‘‘ From Puget Sound to the Up- 
per Columbia”; an illustrated short story, etc., 
ete. Price, 35 cents; $4 a year. All dealers sel! 
it. Back numbers containing the War Papers by 
Generals Grant, Beauregard, and others are now 
in print. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





New and Important Books Now Ready. 


x 


1o CENTS 


HISTORY OF ART IN PHOENICIA | 
AND CYPRUS. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CuIPIEz, Edited by Waiter Armstrong, B.A Ox with nearly 
700 ILLUSTRATIONS—about 100 are full-pave plates beautis ,v 
imperial S8vo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $15.50; half levant, § { w 
‘ History of Artin Egypt, Chaldea, and Assyria 

THIS NEW WORK IS THE 34 in the series by these stinguished s : 
the two previous works having achieved remarkable success, and have t pt Ray ' ' ‘us 
THE STANDARD WORKS ON THE SUBJECTS 

** This great history isin many respects the most important contril 

and archeology. As it progresses, tts ralue becomes more and 

illustrative art, and abundant, to bring the descriptive tert wethin the j b sir Lo 

well as the student.” 

, The thar oe * 
John Knox. Phe Works of Thomas Gray 

By Rev. Wa. M. Taytor, D.D. With a new steel portrait In Prose and Verse, Edited by FOMUNI SS} 

from a painting in the possession of Lord Somervill Lecturer of FPnelish era vorsity 
12mo VoL, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 Cambridge. With portreirs a 4% 
The London Literary World says: “Dr. Taylor has suc large imo, cloth, gtit t Inaltwrl $ 

ceeded in giving acomplete and vivid account of the London Atheneum. January eave very loves 

great Scotch reformer, and of the Influence he exercised English literature will we corks nae ¢ 

upon the results of the XVith century. The chief part of the hands of an editor s a et in as Mr vax * 

the book is naturally taken up with his work tn his own competeney for the task has k rn { . 

country; a part is devoted to the deeply interesting rela to students of poetry. This , 

tions between Queen Mary and her uncourtly subject complete All that tt ts 4 . 

. ..” “The Hbherty, the lHterature, the — phy, as prose and verse is insert ee well tr mes 

well as the religion of Scotland,” writes Dr. Taylor ould : 


not have been told without the Reformation and without 
Knox.” 


Charles Lamb's 


POEMS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS FSSaYS. Witt 
Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. ilmo 
cloth, gilt top, $1.59. 

“This volume will give endles % , > to thousands, 
making Lamb no longer a mere ,. “t a friend 
Those readers who know Lamb as . 7 lv by his 
verses—few in number, but of exquisit. will be 


surprised at discovering the range of his wer 
The prose essays in this volume abound in u su 
mor.”—FProvidence Journal P 

— 


*,* Copies sent on receipt of price. Cha 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, “14 1 


) ) ‘ Tce y at &| 

BARGAI NS IN BO KS. 
Preliminary to taking inventory in May, I 
offer my large stock of standard and miscellaneous 
books at prices that present an unusual opportu- 
nity for book-buyers. Many standard sets in tine 
library binding are offered at less than wholesale 
prices, and any book on my stelves, excepting 


| only foreign and scientific works, will be offered 


| 25 per cent. discount from published price. 


at at least 50 PER CENT. reduction from published 
price ; and during the continuance of the sale 
(until May Ist) I will fill any order for books at 
A 
martial catalogue will be sent free on 5 pe 
hese terms include delivery in New York only 
Out-of-town purchasers will have their orders 
forwarded by express, or sent prepaid at the 
rate of 10 cents per book extra. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
S00 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


GROVER CLEVELAND 

A Record of his Life from Boyhood. With mu- 
merous anecdotes and incidents of his pri- 
vate and public career, together with a his- 
tory of his official acts. Also a sketch of 
Thos. A. Hendricks. 


3y DESHLER WELCH. 
Authorized Edition, printed from new type, 


on fine paper, with steel portraits and several 
illustrations. 222 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


| R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


2p watd by the Publis 
a 


Phe Structure of English 
Dar 
| GOS 
A Manual of Compo. nand} tor Ry Prof. Js 
R. McEvroy, of the Univ svivania 
cloth, ¢..2 
Presenting. in text book forn re res read before 
the students of the University ring the past eight years 
Though theory ts by no means lost sight of, the atm of tl 
author is eminently pr ‘ s ptt s work for 
use tn both College ar v sses in High Schools 
ar Academies 


+} J.) ) “¢ 


t 


roadway, New York. 
HERBERT SPENCER'S 


Cyclopedia of Social Facts. 

This comprehensive work, projected and edited 
by the greatest of living sociologists; forms the 
It fur- 
nishes the organized, systematic, tabulated data 
descriptive of seventy-two distinct communities 


true basis of social and political science, 


of all orders and types, and in every stage of 
The work ison a new and original 
plan, and gives the pith and substance of many 
thousand standard volumes. 1t is invaluable for 
consultation, and should be in the library of every 


evolution 


statesman, historian, economist, and politician, 
and is itself a library for the student of social 
affairs. 


In eight parts, folio. Price of first seven parts, 
$4 each; part eight (a double number), $7. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


. r ~ i o 9 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty third Street, New York, 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 

Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Hritish Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
| and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
| mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
| books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Seale of 
ZERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 


{No deviation.) 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line) _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with) — 
choice of page, $27. = 
page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. a 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in|— 
order of size, the largest at the top. 
Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
allother special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
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Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 
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10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
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Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
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The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 





Domestic. 
4 VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


a Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WALDsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by ene losing stamp. Establ ed 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


, 








“The Cruise of the Brooklyn.” 


Three Years on the South Atlantic Station; with 
interesting accounts ot places visited in Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Patagonia, Mozambique, Mada- 
gascar, and Saint Helena.—J. B. L. & Co. 
1885. 


Printed from type on fine laid paper, wide | 
| Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 


margins, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and 
profusely illustrated. Price, $3.00. 
The books are being sold very rapidly. 
copies stillon hand. Apply to the author, 
Lieut. W. H. BEEHLER, U. 8. Navy, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Navy Department, Ww ashington, D. C. 


A few 





Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 1M- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Professtonal. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New iy 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, . We 





lv ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
ro | ‘peeenens Decoration and all Art- work, ut Fifth 


) M. M. CARSON, 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
Loans negotiated. 





ATTORNE Y-AT- 


Collections made. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartfo 


TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for all deps Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 


Fall term begins Se “GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thoro 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. — BARTLETT, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS PEMAL E INSTITUTE. 
Boarding and a School for Young Ladies and 





Little Girls. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, a oe 
OSTON UNIV VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunpD H. BEnyetT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
NSTITUT ~E "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
_ FRANCIS A. , WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 





mY TSS PUTNAM’S FAMILY AND 
Day School for young Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS A CADEM. y. —Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th Janua 


ary. 
Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. . 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Cotehegnes 
on application. GEorGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston aw -» and 
Ne wnham | Coll, Cambridge, England. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Ambers ee ‘ 
WE AMHERST C “OL LEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amherst, . will —_ 
on Monday, July 6, and continue five weeks. ‘Twelve 
partments, with nineteen Teachers. Location one of the 
most healthful and beautiful in New England. For in- 


formation and vagrants, address 
ROF. W. L. MontaGusE, Amherst College. 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
CHOOL OF PHARMAC Y, UNIVERSI- 
ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and mf 
facturing chemistry. High ‘school i: 





NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children will reopen Septem ber 17. 





NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
IT VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, #350 pe er r annum. 
WILFRED H. Mu NRO, A. President. 





NEw York, Utic. 
RS. PIATT s SCHOOL for YOUNG 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 


~ PENNSYLY ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
LSS ANABLE’S English, French, ana 
German Boarding and Day Se hool for Young La 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
V RS. WALTER D.COMEG YS and Miss 
l Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
Se hool for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 
Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 


Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 





(d) Dy nainical Engineering, (e) Are hitee ture, leading to RB. 
S., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

II]. WHARTON ScHooL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finane e, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. Course IN PutLosopny, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. De 
aree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEpicaL ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 
optional fourth year. Degree M. D. 

‘Il. DENTAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ 
gree D. D.S. 
VILL. VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three-years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. Law ScHoo.. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. —Two-yvears’ post 
+ rane in numerous subjects leading to degree 

n 
In making inquiry = ase spec ify department. 

JEssE_Y. BuRK, Secretary, 

University of 1 neuneylvania, West Philade Iphia, Ba. 


Two-years’ graded course. 


graded course. De 


WASHINGTON, D. C., ee Heights, 
‘6"FWE CEDARS.” Select School for 
Young Ladies, Bes an entire square of 
well-shaded ground in the northwest section of the ¢ ity. 
Every facility for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies. 
Address Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 


The Sauveur Summer 
College of Languages. 

TENTH SESSION—From July 6 to August 14. 

The College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Formation of 
Modern English from the Norman Conquest. 

FacuLty: 25 teachers. Attendance last year, 
435 students. 

For BOARD and Room, address the Manager, 
Mr. Wm. A. Deering, A.M., Burlington, Vt. 

CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of 
F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, IL; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 

L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., 
Germantown, Pa. 


33,000 YOUNG MEN 
EASTMAN COLLEGE 


TUD ms son's ris ahaa sslife. EV 
ACTS BU ISINESS in pA 
phen y yon bi ry manner as the Merchant, 
Fy Fo Banker in every day life. For full particu- 
lars address Eastman College, Pokeepsie, New York. — 


ROCK WA) y TEA‘ CHERS’ AGENC y 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
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a i > r ») > y. pac y ™ + 3 = : : > : . | 
he Only Pure Waukesha Water is the 'Scribner & Welford’s 
| 
WAUKESHA GLENN, NEW BOOKS 
| 
y) 
. 
rhe Well-known ~ Queen of Waters.” | Short. 
| 
Reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters Its numerous competitors appear to haye one | By W. Bromley Devonport 
after another fallen away. The only spring in Waukesha that remains at one temperature both sum- | pox HUNTING. COVERT SHOOTIN 
mer and winter—i. ¢., 48 degrees. SALMON FISHING DEER STALKING 
With 21 full-page and ‘M4 smaller rabeiatinus tox 


nn, IV IT rT : po 

Address T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 
Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
FREE—A Waterbury Watch is sent with every retail case without extra charge. Remit $7 by 


Bank Draft, Postal Order, Express, or Registered Letter. 


A PP. TURNER & CO., 
50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. ; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations tn pay 

— eae ment of mon .ons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
WARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 

Cc 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans, 

7 : DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


~@UROPE.—A FEW YOUNG LADIES 
a can be educated in a clergyman’s family resid 
ing near Paris. Those wishing to go next June could 
travel with Mme. M-——, the clergyman’s sister, a highly 
recommended New York teacher. Particulars may be 
had at St. JOHN’s SCHOOL, 
21 West 32d St., New York. 


§ NEw YorK Stock EXCHANGE. 
Members} pur apDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


y - orp _c 
INVESTORS 
should confer with the 
WESTERN FakM MOKTGAGS& COMPANY, 
Lawrence, Kansas 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Kank, Law 
rence, Kan. Security large. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet with testimonials, sample forms, 


Wants. 


N ENGLISH LADY, WITH GREAT 
rs travelling experience, speaking German, French, 
and Italian, at present in Rome, wishes to travel as cha 
peron or companion to young ladies or a family. Would 
ive lessons in Latin, history, art, and literature of diffe 
rent countries. Unexceptionable references in New 
York and England. Address ** MADAME,” 

Nation Office, New York City. 


LADY GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 
La years’ experience in teaching, and three-years’ 
course of study at Oxford, England, desires a position 
this fall. Address G. T. M., Florence, N. J. | 


| 

YOUNG MAN WITH A_ FAIR | 

d knowledge of mathematics desires a position in an 

engineer's or surveyor’s office. Address X., Box 1, Nation 
Office. 


] LLE. DE MALTCHYCE IS READY 
l to accept the direction of the French Department 
in a College or Seminary, or that of a whole Educational 
Institute. Ref, Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Address 

472 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


ete. 

F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, | L. H. Perkins, Sec 

J.T. Warne, V.-Pres. | Auditor.’ | C. W. Gillett, Treas. | 
~- 


“DROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, 





Issuz COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn | 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, } 


REAL ESTATE LOAN OFFICE | 
OF | 

Yr. ¢. DAY, 
89 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carefully selected farm mortgages. 
Seventeen years’ experfence. 


thee GUARDIANS. — A LADY WHO 

has had many years’ experience in teaching girls, 
wishes to take charge of several young orphans in her 
own home. Thorough education, home comforts, and a 
mother’s care given. Would also take charge of children 
whose parents wish to travel abroad. For references 
and terms address P. O. Box 488, | 
Baltimore, Maryland. | 





f ’ >» -, e 
ncn asisimecnaining ee —| OUnmounted Photographs 
"TO COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE < | 
looking for an Instructor in Latin. | OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Please communicate with L.D., care of the Nation. | | 
. — | Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.) per 


N F W F R U 1T AND | dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 
| jects. j 
ORNAMENTAL TREES SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Send Stamps for our Llustrated and | 
Descriptive Catalogues. They contain 
full and accurate information about 
allthe Oldand New Fruits, Trees, Roses, 
etc., with cultural directions, and are 
the most complete published. No. 1, 
Fruits, including Small Fruits, (new ed.), 10c. No. 2, 
Ornamental Trees, etc., lsc. No. 3, Strawberries. 
No. 4, Wholesale. No. 5, Roses, free. 









Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL'S 
Homeeopathic Pharmacies, 


at New Fost, ge a ore, bee = og Chica 
x ’ co, Washington, keep constantly on hand a full stock of 
Mt. 1 N ne rood 54 pure and reliable Homcopathic Medicines, as well as 
wit. Ehope Nurseries. ochester, N. Y. ‘amily Medicine Cases, and Books in English. German, 
a eee French, oe Spanish. Send for descriptive Price Current 
WP - "RATT'C , ~ 7 yr r , N. B. OERICKE & TAFEL recetved the only Centen 
7 OK 52 ¢ ENTS I WILL SEND F< A nial Prize Medal awarded at the Philadelphia Exposition 
trial 23 papers choicest flower seeds, growth of ’S4, for Homeopathic Medicines. Business established in 
75 to 500 seeds in each; New Large Pansies, endless 1835 
var., mixed, finest strain ever offered ;-Dbl. Rose Asters, 
Is col.; Dbl. Everlastings, 12 col.; New Dbl. Gaillardia, 1841. 
6 col, vest new annual; Large fl. Phlox, 16 col. ; Pinks, 35 
superb var.,mixed; Verbena, 100 var., mixed; New 
Fonged and Striped Petunias, 20 splendid var., mixed ; 
Dbl. Portulaca, 8 col. All above and 15 other papers, 
choice kinds, no two alike, only 52 cents (worth $1.95). 
Catalogue with elegant plate of Pinks in 8 col., 5 cents 
or with 3 sample papers seeds (my choice) for 10 cents, if 
ordered in ten Gare. Buy from GoopDELL, Seed Grower, 
Amherst, Mass., and get live seeds sure to grow. 





Cheaper than Beef 1841 


A Superior Ham or Piece of Breakfast Bacon. 


44th Year of the 


Celebrated Diamond Ham, 


‘iui sles S. DAVIS, JR., Cincinnst. 
Have you a Collection of Books that 
needs Cataloguing ; 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX is intended 
for private collections. It is arranged so that books 
may be referred to by author and titie of + tae a 
for 1,500 tiles. Simple yet thorough. Highly approv - . on 
by those who have used Re te leet DAVID G. FRANCIS, 

THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX fs han ° ’ , 7 
somely bound and lettered in one volume, quarto (634x844 17 Astor Place, New York. 
inches), made of the best paper, and will be mailed, post a a oe ee Peep OW ee eS ge ee 
paid, to any address, on receipt of $2.50 by the publishers “TENOGRAPH } TAUGHT BY 

SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, . printed and lithographic lectures; best method 
146 Monrve St., Chicago, IL Address BROOKLYS Stesvcogapwe Usaow, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Catalogue No. 75 


of some Old and New Books recently received, compris 
ing many USEFUL, CURIOUS, and RARE just issued 
and will be sent free to any address. 


Lieut.-General Henry Hope Crealocke, ©. 1 


handsome crown 4f0; cloth, § 
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flow to Diary FEEDE « 

With the Laws and Etiquette of Whist, W1 
Whittlings, and Forts fullv-annotated 
Games. By © Fiveot 
Crown Svo, cloth, ®. 


GOLDSMITH S WOAAS A New EF 


in 5 volumes, containing P 
collected and a life of the author, with tos 
from various sources, By J. WwW. Mt tis 
Vol. LHL. (Giust published), The Citizer { the 
World, Polite Learning in Europe. \ x] nal 
Il. «previously published), Life,  Vitess 
Waketield, Essays, Letters, Poems, Plays 
* The Bee, ete. Each volume tn 1 Rohu's 
Standard Library), cloth, pers ‘ S14 
MUSICAL AEN TOR) Brietlv narrated 
technically discussesi.with ar {the names 
musicians and the times and places of tl 
births and deaths. Hy Sir G. A. MacParren 
Mus. Doc. Crown Svo, clot! $ 
CEOLOGY { 1/.4.\ By Jous 


PHILLIPS, FLRLS., late of the University of On 
ford. Edited by Robert Etheridge, FORIS., of 
the British Museum, late Paloontologist (ot! 

Geological Survey of Great Rritain: and Harry 
Govier Seeley, FIRS, Professor of Georraphy 
in King's College, London. In Svo, with nu 
merous Tables and Plates of Characteristic 


Fossils. Part I. now ready, viz 


PU } » I : {i ( ( i ( ) { \ / ( \ 
tology. By PrRor. Skevey, F.R OS Sy 
cloth @7 


“So much is comprised in this ime not to be 


found in other accessible works, that students of 
Geology cannot afford to be without it ime 
can Journal of Enginees 


Preparing for Immediate Publication 
Nemours OF \ apoleon 
) 
Bona pai fe’. 


BY 


LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET 
RIENNE, 


His Private Secretary 


DE BoUR- 


Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W 
PHIPPs, 
Late Koyal Artillery. 

In 3 vols., demy Svo, with Map and Illustrations 
on Steel. 

Metternich says of these Memoirs: “If you 
want something to read both interesting and 
amusing, get the *‘Memoires de Bourrienne.’ 
These are the only authentic Memoirs of Napo 
leon which have yet appeared.” 





*.° The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertised price. Catalogues of cur regular stock, also 


| one devoted to Music and Musical Laterature, will be 


mailed, vy desired,to those interested. NEW CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHOICE, RARE, AND SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS READY. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
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SECOND EDITION. 


Con gresstonal 


Government. 


A Study in American Politics. By Wooprow 
Witson, Fellow in History, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 


t6mo. =$ 1.25. 


Mr. Wilson has made a very careful and tho- 
rough study of the American system of Congres- 
sional government, which students of politics will 
find richly worth reading. He institutes a com- 
parison of Congressional government with the 
Parliamentary government of Great Britain, 
indicating their points of likeness and of differ- 
ence, and touches briefly on German and French 
Parliamentary government. He also points out 
the marked and progressive departure of Con- 
gress from the programme designed for it by the 
framers of the Constitution. Both historically 
and politically, his work is one of great value, 
and cannot fail to command immediate and gene- 
ral attention. 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that this is 
one of the most important books, dealing with 
political subjects, which have ever issued from 
the American press, . . His book is evident- 
ly modelled on Mr. Bagehot’s ‘ English Constitu- 
tion,’ and it will, though the praise is su high as 
to be almost extravagant, bear comparison with 
that inestimable work.”—New York Evening Post. 


“The most important study of our Govern- 
ment as it is now working, and indeed the only 
study of it worthy the name, is ‘ Congressional 
Government.’ It ought to be im the hands of 
every man interested in politics, and of every 
student of our political institutions. Itis nota 
long treatise, but it is the one that we should 
recommend to an inquiring Englishman seeking 
to know exactly how our Government is now car- 
ried on.”—Hartford Courant. 


**Remarkable for the writer’s acuteness of ob” 
servation, grasp of principles, and skill in put” 
ting things. . . Wecommend the book to 
every young man who takes any interest in poli- 
tics. Its like for originality and clearaess will 
not be met every day.”"—Zhe Examiner (New 
York). 

**The most suggestive and striking discussion 
of our Government which has appeared in recent 
years. We have not space to set forth at great 
Jength the writer's virile and suggestive criticism 
of our governmental methods, but we commend 
the book to all who aim to understand or to im- 
prove our Federal administration.”— The Capital 
(Washington). 


**An admirable study and a very acute criti- 
cism of our methods of government. . . . The 
book is eminently a suggestive one; where it does 
not compel agreement, it compels thought. It is 
written in a keen, incisive manner, which makes 
it very agreeable reading.”—Boston Journal. 


**So far as we know, the volume before us is 
the only work which treats with anything like 
adequateness of the American Government as it 
is, and it is not excessive praise to say that a 
more important book on politics has rarely been 
issued from the American press.”—Philadelphia 
Record. 

‘The best critical writing on the American 
Constitution which has appeared since ‘ The Fede- 
ralist.’”—Minneapolis Jribune. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


BOSTON ; 


11 Kast 17th Street, Now York. 
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Recent Standard Publications. 


/. American Ovations. From the colonial pe- 
riod to the present time, selected as specimens of Eloquence, and with special reference to their 
value in throwing light upon the more important epochs and issues of American History. Ed- 
ited, with introductions and notes, by Alexander Johnston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Po- 
litical Economy, College of New Jersey. Three volumes, 16mo, uniform with ‘ Prose Master- 
pieces,’ $5.75. 


‘* The idea, the plan, and the execution of the work are admirable.”— Boston Advertiser. 


Il. British Orations. A selection of the more 


important and representative Addresses of the past century. Edited, with introductions and 
notes, by Charles K. Adams, Professor of History in the University of Michigan. ‘Three vol- 
umes, l6mo, uniform with ‘ American Orations,’ $3.75. 


_‘* Carefully selected specimens of oratorical eloquence. The volumes contain a rich store 
of instructive, no less entertaining material.”—Transcript, Boston. 


ITl. The Works of Alexander FHlamilton. In- 


cluding his Private Correspondence, with a number of Letters that have not heretofore come in- 
to print, and the contributions to ‘‘ The Federalist” of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. Edited, 
with anintroduction and notes, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Vol. I. Royal 8vo, $5. 
The edition (which willbe the first complete one ever issued) will be limited to 500 copies. The 
set will be issued in nine royal octavo volumes, handsomely printed from pica type, and will contain 
portraits engraved on steel from the pictures by Trumbull and Robertson. 


LV. The Distribution of Products, or the Me- 


chanics and Metaphysics of Exchange. By Edward Atkinson. Svo, $1.25. 
‘“* Facts of general interest and deductions of scientific value.”— Republican, Springfield. 


‘*Tt would be difficult to mention another book that gives so effective a presentation of the pres- 
ent conditions and methods of industry and of the marvels that have been wrought in the arts 
of production and transportation during the past fifty years."—Advertiser, Boston. 


° . tT *¢ 
V. The Religion of Philosophy; or, the Unif- 
cation of Knowledge. A comparison ofthe chief Philosophical and Religious systems of the 
word. Made witha view to reducing the categories of thought, or the most general terms of 
existence, to a single principle, thereby establishing a true conception of God. By Raymond 

S. Perrin. Octavo, cloth, $4. 

‘*The author's criticisms are intelligent, and his book is one of the many proofs constantly com- 
ing to the surface that an unusual ‘ revival of philosophic study’ is going on in the educated world.” 
—Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

‘To find a religion which shall appeal both to reason and to the emotions, and which shall estab- 
lish the divine unity of life and mind, the author seeks to reduce the categories of thought to a sin- 
gle principle. . . . Students will follow his argument with admiration for the reasoning power 
it attests.”"—Globe, Boston. 


VI. The History of the Negro Race in America, 


from 1619 to 1881. Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens, together with a prelimi- 
nary Consideration of the Unity of the Human Family, an Historical Sketch of Africa, and 
an Account of the Negro Government of Sierra Leone and Liberia. By George W. Williams, 
First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge-Advocate of the G. A. R. of 
Ohio. Popular Edition, 2 vols. in one, large 8vo, with portrait on steel of the author, $4.00. 
_ _“Itis a prodigious compilation, so comprehensive that every student will welcome it, and so 
just in its whole scope that criticism of special points cannot seriously impair it. The narrative is 
valuable, also, for the incidental picture it gives of some of the less familiar phases of colonial life.” 
— World, New York. 
‘The book is unique; it covers a new field; it is the first complete history of the negro race ever 
written. "—Standard, Chicago. 


VIl. Man's Birthright ; or, The Higher Law 
of Property. By E. H. G. Clark. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mr. Clark believes that he has arrived at a fixed and abiding principle which will nullify the 
barren and pernicious dreams of communism and socialism, and which, while giving consideration 
to certain bases of truth in the theories of Henry George, makes clear the inadequacy and lack of 
practical equity of George’s conclusions. 


VIII. The Progress of the Working Classes in 
the Last Half-Century. By Robert Giffen, Esq., LL.D., Pres’t of the British Statistical Soci- 


ety. With American Note on Wages. QUESTIONS OF THE Day Series, No. 22. Paper, 25 
cents. 
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The Week. 


One of the first arguments ihat must be met 
by an executive, State or national, who refuses 
to let the demands of the place-hunters of his 
own party control his appointments is, that 
such a course will ‘‘ruin the party” at the 
next election. A good deal of this talk has 
been heard in Washington since President 
Cleveland’s election, and a good deal more of 
it, andin louder tones, is likely to be beard be- 
fore thesummer is over. To listen to such men, 
one must suppose that the principles of a party, 
which are so thoroughly discussed while a cam- 
paign is pending, and on which, at that time, so 
much dependence seems to be placed to influ- 
ence voters, amount really to nothing; and 
that securing a majority at the polls is a met 
ter entirely in the control of those compara- 
tively few citizens who either have public 
offices or wantthem. The fallacy of such a 
statement becomes evident to any one who will 
stop to ask himself if he ever heard it advanced 
on the stump asameans of changing votes. Did 
any Republican orator last fad attempt to win 
Democratic votes away from Mr, Cleveland by 
showing that he had filled the State offices at his 
command with a view to the performance of 
the duties attached to them, rather than with a 
regard to the wishes of Democratic ‘‘ leaders ” 
and ward bosses? On the contrary, did not every 
Blaine supporter seek to find for the Governor's 
selections some less meritorious reason than 
personal fitness? The cry of the place-hunters 
at this juncture comes too late, and in their heart 
they know it. The secret about serving a party 
best by serving a country best has been found 
out. Some recent letters published in the Evening 
Post from North Carolina and Indiana furnish 
evidence of the fact that in both of those States, 
where no expression of any Democratic devotion 
to civil-service reform has ever been allowed, a 
large part of the Democratic voters will re- 
joice in any victory that the President may 
win over the selfish office-seekers who demand 
places on the strength of party ‘‘ claims” 
and that, instead of weakening his party by the 
course he has laid out, he will give it astrength 
which it has lacked ever since the war until 
the present time, and which, but for the timely 
presence of a leader with his record, it would 
be lacking still. 











There is a striking parallel between the situ- 
ation at Washington now and that at Albany 
when Mr. Cleveland became Governor. All 
the ‘“‘ workers” of the State Democratic party 
descended upon him in a body then, and kind- 
ly picked out for him the men whom he ought to 
appoint for various offices. He listened to them 
patiently, and they went about saying that it 
was ‘‘all right,” they ‘‘ bad fixed it with the 
Governor.” Shortly afterward the Governor 
sent in his appointments, and when the work- 
ers saw the names, they exclaimed: ** Why, 
who are these men? These are not the men 
we recommended!” Not a man of them 
had ever heard the pames mentioned, yet 





every appointment was a most admirable one. 
The President is going ahead in the same way 
now, and nobody is surprised at it except the 
spoils-hunters, and the partisans who repeated 
their own misrepresentations of Mr. Cleveland's 
acts and character so often that they came to be 
lieve them, Anything more amusing than the 
following exclamation from Mr, Murat Hal 
stead’s paper, we have not seen in a long time 

“The President may be aiming at a national 
rather than a party reputation, We hope so.” 
Not only the President, but his Mugwump sup 
porters, were ‘‘aiming” in that direction all 
through his term as Governor, and they are 
merely going ahead on the same line now. 


All the foreign appointments made on Monday 
are based on fitness alone, and are completely 
separated from 
tions. The more closely they are examined, 
the more clearly does their merit appear. In 
selecting Mr. Phelps for the English mission, 
Secretary Bayard has acted on the belief 
that, in view of the constantly 
importance of the Irish question, and the 
impending fishery discussion, the English m s 
sion needs first of all the services of an abl 
lawyer. That such a man has been found in 
Mr. Phelps everybody admits. Senator Ed 
munds, who knows him well, is reported to 


purely partisan considera 


increasing 


have said that he regards him as ‘the 
foremost lawyer at the North.” 
Bayard holds a similar view, and is so deeply 
impressed with his abilities that he has re 

peatedly said that he considered Mr. Phelps a 
fitter head for the State Department than he is 
himself. The testimony to his personal character 


Secretary 


and general accomplishments is equally empha 
tic. No word of disapproval comes from any 
quarter. And yet, when his name was announced 
on Monday, the almost universal question 
was: ‘‘ Who is he?” Not a politician had 
asked for his appointment, and few of them 
knew that such a man existed. Secretary 
Bayard has chosen, perhaps, the one man in the 
whole country who can most worthily step 
into Mr. Lowell's shoes, and until be named 
him nobody had heard him mentioned for the 
place. The civil-service reformers knew him 
because he has long been one of their most 
earnest disciples, and his appointment is in 
every way a recognition of their principles. 
Equally striking in its fitness and signifi 
cance is the selection of Mr. Peadleton for the 
Zerlin mission. He is the one man in the 
Democratic party who stands as the personifi 
cation of civil-service reform. 


Because of his 
devotion to it, the Democrats of Ohio de 

prived him of his seat in the Senate, and their 
leading newspapers have for vears heaped con- 
tempt and obloquy upon him. He cannot be said 
to have any Democratic support in hisown State, 
and he has very little anywhere else. Probably 
not a single request for his appointment has 
been made by Democrats, while there is no 
doubt that strong protests have been made by 
thousands of them against giving him “recog: 
nition” in any form. An effort is even made 





sent to Berlin rather than to London ot 
Paris, but that will scarcely suceced. Per 
lin is by far the most important diplomats 
post today. All the threads of European dh 
plomacy now centre in Bismarck, as they one 
did in Napoleon at Pams. in addition to this 
fact, the closeness of our own relations to Get 
many, through the large German element of 
our population, Makes the position one of th 
first importance. Mr 

ably better fitted — to 


Pendleton is) pre 
represent this el 
ment at Berlin than almost anv other man 
who could be named Ilis appomtinent % 
a rebuke to the spoiulsmen of his own party 
but itis a recognition of the independence 

thousands of German voters in all parts « 
country, Who voted for President Cleveland 
because of his civil-service reform prin 

Of Governor McLane an eminent, American 
diplomatist has said, that he is the most 
thoroughly equipped diplomatist in the Un 


States, in the European sense of the term 


He speaks French as fluently as his own 


tongue, and will be able to wet at onee into the 
inside of things in Paris. His se lecti ; 
the others, Was a surprise to the politicians 

like the others, it receives nothing but priise 
To appreciate fully the merits of such a selex 
tion it is only necessary te compare his q 
ficatic ns with thase of some of the men wlio 
have been sent to Paris within recent vears 





Secretary Manning's comm 
the service of the Treasury Department upon a 


thorough | 


yusiness basis is 
be named, and we have no doubt that some 
very valuable results will come from its labors 
It is a curious and edifving spectacle to see a 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury appoi 

ing two Republicans and one Democrat as a com 
mission to reform a service which has been un 
der Re public an control fora quarter of a cen 
tury. More than this, the two Republicans are 
men of long and faithful service, who, better 
than any other two men in the Government 
employ, know just where the abuses are,and can 
egest the most simple and direct remedies. 
A better associate for them than Mr. Fairchild 
could not be found. There is probably no branch 
of the Government which stands more in need of 
pruning than the Treasury Department. Before 
the inquiry has begun, there is a pretty general 
agreement that it will result in reducing the 
force of clerks at least one-third, or from 2,300 
to 1.500, This is real civil-service reform, and 
the manner in which it is to be conducted 
nakes criticism of its genuineness impossible, 
Nothing shows this more clearly than the 
amusing effort of the chief Blaine organ to 


discount its work by shouting, ‘‘ Higgins 


A Committee of the Civil-Service Reform 
Association of Maryland has _ prepared 
a statement in detail of the reasons why 
Higgins ought not to have been appointed, 
in the shape of proofs of his corrupt elec 
tioneering practices in Baltimore, as well 
as of the general unsavoriness of his private 
life. In this work, we believe, the Commit- 
tee has had the codperation and sympathy 


now to show tat he bas been slighted by being | of all the best Democrats in Maryland, The 
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statement is intended for Secretary Manning, 


| 


and we have little doubt that he will find it | 
sufficient and act on it, for he is not really | 


committed to Higgins in any way, having 


known nothing of him until Senator Gorman | 


introduced him, There is every day much con- 
solation, if not complete compensation, for the 
Higgins affair to be found in all the other acts 
of the Administration. The very slowness 
and deliberation with which it is acting in the 
matter of appointments and _ dismissals is 
something new in American politics, and is 
full of hope for the future. No other Ad- 
ministration since the war has passed the month 
of March after coming into power in the 
same way. These early weeks used to be 
given to dividing spoils and satisfying ‘‘ claims,” 
in the midst of a tremendous tumult and 
uproar, recalling vividly John Quincy Adams’s 
illustration of the struggles of too many pigs 
to get their snouts into the same trough, every 
day bringing news of some fresh unworthy 
concession of the President to ‘‘ pressure.” 
There were intrigues and counter intrigues, 
and hurryings to and fro of ‘‘ practical men,” 
with solemn warnings of the ruin which would 
follow if Smith got the post-office, or did not 
get it, and mysterious letters, to be produced 
if necessary, and tapping of telegraph wires 
by counter plotters, and the most furious ex- 
citement among all the rascals and ne’er-do- 
weels in the country—both those who had 
money enough to go to Washington, and 
those whom necessity kept at home; the un- 
fortunate people of the United States mean- 
while looking on helplessly while their public 
offices were sacked by bands of ‘‘ workers.” 
We are this year spared this disgraceful and 
humiliating spectacle. The pigs,to be sure,are 
in Washington as usual, and squealing and 
jostling each other in their efforts to get to the 
trough; but they find it empty. 





The Buffalo Courier fancies that it finds an 
objection to the reappointment of Postmaster 
Pearson in the cases of Postmaster-General 
Key, a Democrat, appointed by President 
Hayes, and of Insurance Superintendent 
Smyth, a Republican, appointed by Governor 
Robinson. Under the former case, says the 
Courier, gross frauds were perpetrated upon 
the Government, but the Republicans denied 
their responsibility, because the head of 
the Department was a Democrat. Under 
the latter, outrageous scandals were brought to 
light, but the Democrats denied their responsi- 
bility because Smyth was a Republican. There 
is really no similarity between either of these 
cases and that of the Postmaster of New York. 
The responsibility of the Republican party for 
the Star-route frauds was not a whit lessened 
by the fact that Mr. Key, the Postmaster- 
General, was a Democrat, nor was that plea 
ever set up by any respectable person or news- 
paper. The Democratic party was not held 
responsible for Mr. Smyth, because his 
nomination was forced upon Governor Robin- 
son by a corrupt combination of Tammany 
and Republican Senators who refused to con- 
firm any oneelse. The scandals of Smyth's 
office were, therefore, visited justly and in full 
measure upon the Republican party. Respon- 
sibility for Postmaster Pearson is something 
which the Democratic party ought to be solici- 


, 





tous to acquire, not anxious to avoid. The 
more they get of that kind the better it will be 
for them, 





Under the appropriate caption, ‘‘ To the Vic- 
tors belong the Spoils,” the 7ridune publishes 
the following item : 

‘* Postmaster-General Vilas is reported as hav- 

ing told Mayor Grace in Washington recently, 
that if no Democrat could be found in New York 
who was just as capable to be Postmaster of New 
York as Mr. Pearson, he would send one down 
from Wisconsin.” 
It is not probable that Postmaster-General 
Vilas ever said anything so foolish as this in all 
his life. But we recall asaying, well authenti- 
cated, of a late Postmaster-General, which 
might justify Mr. Vilas if he desired to 
copy the methods of his predecessor. A 
small post-office in Western New York 
became vacant by the removal of the Post- 
master to another State. A petition was pre- 
pared and signed by three-fourths of the Re- 
publican voters of the town asking for the ap- 
pointment of a certain person to the vacant 
place. This person happened to be a Demo 
crat, and the Congressman of the district hap- 
pened also to be a Democrat. The latter pre- 
sented the petition to the Postmaster-General, 
remarking that the signers were mainly 
Republicans, and that they were a large ma- 
jority of all the persons served by the post- 
office in question. ‘‘ But is not the candidate 
a Democrat ?” asked the Postmaster-General. 
“Yes,” replied the Congressman, ‘‘ but the 
Republicans of the town want him for Post- 
master.” ‘‘Can’t help that,” was the re- 
sponse ; ‘‘no Democrat shall be appointed dur- 
ing my term of office if a Republican can be 
found to take the place.” The Congressman 
was painfully impressed by the swinish instinct 
which refused on principle to allow the mails 
to be handled under any circumstances by a 
Democrat, even at the desire of his Republican 
neighbors. If the election of Cleveland has 
not reformed this practice, it has accomplished 
less than we had hoped. 





Aninteresting case of ‘‘ politics” in education 
has just occurred in Wisconsin. It will be 
remembered that the Science Hall of the State 
University of Wisconsin was destroyed by fire 
early in the winter, entailing a loss of about 
$200,000. The Regents immediately made a 
careful estimate of the appropriation that 
would be necessary to place the scientific de- 
partment in good working order, with well- 
constructed and well-equipped buildings, and 
presented it to the Legislature. The bill passed 
easily through the Assembly, largely through 


the skill and ability of Mr. Vilas (now Post- — 
master-General), a graduate and Regent of the | 
| States not merely to the neutralization of 


University, and, as it happened, a member of 
the Senate. All the Democrats were led by 
his personal influence to support the appropria- 
tion. At this unanimity of the wicked party 
the party of moral ideas at once took alarm. 
There must be a cat under the meal! What 
Democrats support, Republicans must oppose. 
So a caucus of the Republicans of the Senate 
has been beld, and it has been decided that the 
bill shall be cut down from $279,000 to $150,- 
000; and individual members of the party 
are mean-spirited enough to confess that they 
are in favor of the bill, but must vote with their 








party. Some of the Republican politicians say 
frankly that the object is to punish President 
Bascom for voting for St. John, and likewise 
the numerous Mugwumps of the Faculty. 





A very amusing correspondence between Mr. 
Quincy, the Secretary of the Tariff Reform 
League, and Mr. Hayes, the Secretary of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
has been published in the Boston papers. Mr. 
Quincy wanted Mr. Hayes to discuss the ta- 
riff question in joint debate with Profes- 
sor Sumner, of Yale College. Mr. Hayes 
declined, on the ground that ‘‘the tariff was 
only incidentally within the province” of the 
wool manufacturers; that a defence in a de- 
bate of this kind was always weak, and that 
no industrial organization could afford to ad- 
mit that the question of the value of the pro- 
tective system can be “ seriously entertained 
by practical men.” The sum and substance, and 
let us add, the joke, of this is, that when once 
you get a high tariff enacted in a free country, 
its maintenance is no longer a proper subject 
of discussion—first, because its defenders would 
be at a disadvantage, and secondly, because 
anybody who attacks it is visionary. If 
this be true, however, the tariff is something 
which ought not to exist under a Republican 
Government. There are all the objections 
to it which can be offered to the holding of 
office by divine right or to an established 
church. 





The extracts from the Congo correspondence 
published in the Sun of Monday are of great 
importance. They seem to show conclusively 
that while one object of the whole busines was 
to get the United States committed to the ap- 
propriation of an immense African territory by 
the European Powers, Messrs. Frelinghuysen, 
Kasson, and Sanford played into the hands of 
the European representatives by a piece of 
very questionable ‘‘diplomacy.” Mr. Freling- 
huysen, in his answer to the House resolution 
of January 5, is quoted as saying that the Con- 
ference was ‘‘not to have plenipotentiary 
functions”; yet the preamble to the docu- 
ment which Mr. Kasson signed explicitly de- 
scribes the members of the Conference as 
*‘plenipotentiaries.” Again, Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen declared that the position of the 
United States bad been limited to one of ‘‘com- 
mercial interest, dissociated from questions of 
territorial control,” and that Mr. Kasson had 
been ‘‘ attentive that no act on our part shall 
deviate from the consistent national policy.” 
“* Commercial interest” is a very wide term. 
It seems that our representatives had actually 
made a proposition (known as the ‘‘ American 
proposition”), which pledged the United 


the Congo country in case of a war between 
the European signatories, but to a pro- 
vision that ‘‘ no article contraband of war shall 
be supplied therein to either belligerent,” and 
that ‘‘each of the signatory Powers reserves 
the right to cause this stipulation to be respect- 
ed.” That is to say, the United States, 
a neutral, reserves the right to forcibly 
prevent its own merchants from trading 
in contraband with either belligerent—i. ¢., 
to assume a duty which the law of nations 
imposes on the belligerent, that of seizing and 
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confiscating the contraband cargo. Imagine 
England or the United States reserving the 


right to police its own trade with China, because | 
| tration has produced on the public mind. The 


France was at war with that country ! 





But this is not all. What the European 
representatives wanted was a regular treaty. 
Messrs. Kasson and Sanford, however, did not 
like the idea of a treaty, for the very excellent 
reason that, knowing what the effect in this 
country would be, they were afraid to sign one. 
Accordingly, in his despatch of February 3, of 
this year, Mr. Kasson describes the ingenious 
way in which he got out of the difficulty: ‘‘For 
myself, keenly appreciating the American sensé- 
bility to even the form of joint engagements 
with several European Powers, 1 advised the 
Conference of my preference for a separate 
act, by which my Government, in accepting 
the results of our deliberations, should adopt 
for itself the declarations which the treaty 
embodies, and engage itself to observe the 
stipulations agreed upon.” Fortunately we 
have little doubt that Mr. Bayard’s views of 
the beauties of a ‘‘ separate act” will differ 
from Mr. Kasson’s. 


There is pending in the Senate a treaty with 
Mexico supplementary to a former treaty, which 
provided for the settlement of certain claims 
for losses incurred by American citizens in that 





country during the war with France, and the | 


Maximilian usurpation. These claims were 
submitted toa commission of which Sir Ed- 
ward Thorzton, the English Minister, was cho- 
sen umpire. Among them were two knownas 
the Weil and La Abra claims. One was 
for cotton said to have been seized by 
the Mexican authorities, and the other for 
losses incurred in the operation of a silver 
mine. Both were confirmed by the umpire, 
and one or two instaiments were paid. Sub- 
sequently evidence was offered by the Mexican 
Government, showing that both claims were 
fraudulent, being literally ‘‘ made out of whole 
cloth”; that none of the alleged cotton was 
ever seized or ever existed, and that no injury 
or interruption was ever caused to the silver 
mine. The State Department was asked 
to withhold further payments, but Mr. Evarts 
declined to do so,on the ground that the decision 
of the umpire was final under the terms of the 
convention. The payments continued to be 
made according to the terms of the treaty un- 
til Mr. Arthur became President. Then Mr. 
Frelinghuysen took the unassailable staud that 
fraud vitiates everything, reversed the policy 
of his predecessor, orde@td the stoppage of 
payments to the Weil and La Abra claimants, 


this treaty which the Senate has now 
taken up. Considering the infamous character 
of these frauds (if the contention of the Mexi- 
can Government is true), and the disgraceful 
part we have taken (no doubt unwittingly) in 
forcing them upon a sister republic, it is to be 
hoped that the Senate will reopen them and let 
in all the light possible. Somebody must have 
committed awful perjury on one side or the 
other. ” 





The approaching election in Rhode Island 


State, but the vote cast will not fail of its sig- 
nificance as the earliest indication of the im- 


pression which the new national Adminis 


H 2 > ‘ ‘ » 
| candidates for Governor are George Peabody 


Wetmore, Republican,and Ziba O. Slocum, Dem 


| ocrat. The Prohibitionists have a separate ticket 





which may cut some figure in the campaign, 
this being the ‘‘ off year.” The Independent 
vote will be cast for Mr, Slocum, both as evi 
dence of their satisfaction with the Cleveland 
Administration, and as a testimonial of their 
regard for Mr. Slocum’s character and abilities. 
Mr. Wetmore, they believe, has been nomi 


nated because he is a rich man, his qualitica 


tions for the office being precisely those 
of the plutocracy which has so long 


governed Rhode Island with the dull mediocrity 
of riches. No State in the Union, not even 
Nevada, las been more subservient to the be 
hests of wealth in its political action than 
Rhode Island. 
spell will be broken now, the State being over 
whelmingly Republican. 


It is scarcely possible that the 


There is nothing surprising in the news 
which comes from Virginia, that Mahone’s 


power is hopelessly broken. From first to last 


it rested upon patronage. So long as the na 
tional Administration put all the offices for the 
State at Mahone’s disposal, he was able to keep 
his party together and be a formidable boss; 
but. like all other boss-ships ever set up, his crum 
bles the moment the patronage is removed. No 
thing but the*‘cohesive power of public plunder” 
brought the Mahone régime into existence, and 
nothing but a continual supply of plunder could 
keep italive. It will bea lasting disgrace to the 
Republican party that such a power was ever 
built up by such a man. If Mahone had not 
been sustained by the Republican Administra 
tion, it is not improbable that Virginia would 
have escaped the stain of repudiation which 
Mahone brought upon it. The Bourbon Dem 
ocrats, with all their faults, stood unflinchingly 
by their State’s honor, and they would have 
Mahone, by skilfully 
with white cu 


preserved it) had not 
combining negro ignorance 
pidity, built up a party which outnumbered 


theirs 


The number of busi ness failures for the first 
quarter of 1885 (partly estimated) is stated by 
Bradstreet’s to be 3,849, aguinst 3,320 for the 
corresponding period last year. The number 
is said to be ‘‘much larger tian the total during 


| a like portion of any preceding vear since such 


| statistics have been collected.” 


The amount of 
the liabilities and assets is not vet known, but the 


| numberof heavy failures is comparatively small 
and entered intoa new convention with Mexico | 
providing for a rehearing of the cases. It is | 


The evidence which the weekly records have 
presented since the beginning of the year points 
toa rather larger proportion of petty failures 


| than heretofore, from 85 to 90 per cert. of all 


being among traders whose capital is under 


| $5,000, some of them being as low as $200. 


Still, the outlook is by no means reassuring. 
The Clearing-house exchanges again show an 
important decline in the aggregate of transac- 
tions, and the demand for money, which is the 
surest test of business prosperity, remains as 
sluggish as ever. 


In the present depressed condition of business 


has not attracted much attention outside the ' it is satisfactory to hear of a prospect of wealth 


! . . . 
coming into American hands from any quarter, 


and this lends interest to the report that Martin 
Lynch, of 226 North Sixth Street, Williams 
burgh, Long Island, will sail for France 

May to prosecute his claim to $4,000,000, bs 


longing to the Dunlap estat The facts 
the case of this) property an mast 
interesting Fight vears ago Martin Lynch 
saw an advertisement calling for the heirs of 
James Dunlap, a wine merchant who had died 
| intestate in France, leaving a fortune of $4 
OOO,.000, In general an heir to a fortune is 
apt to be a nephew, but in this case it hay 
pened that Martin Lynch was the u of 
the deceased, and hi il t \\ 
& Magistrate in’ Franes ushit f 
formation The magistrate after ‘ wing 
an interval of four vears to clapse, answered 
that the authorities knew nm ny of Dunilay 
Subsequently, however, a French gentloman 
named Valette traced the family histors t 
familiar European way, on tombstones, and as 
certained that Dunlap had owned estat 
Ireland, France and Italy Mr. Ly h 
further said, some months age wot Congress 
man Campbell to write to the | do States 
Consul-General at Tur fi ‘ and 














the Consul- General wrot back that therm was 
no record there of any estate belonging to Dun 
lap This only shows, of course. that Tuy 

was not the right place to make the search 


The proper course for Mr. Lynch to pursue is 
pro} 
evidently that on which he has devided, « 


personal investigation on the spot 


The love of tithes in America and other m 


publican countries ts) a subject which has inte 
rested Englishmen ever since 1776. but thev 
always blunder about it, and the 2% Vall 
(racetteé DOW Makes a vreat mistake when it 


says that the titles we like most are the ‘titles 
of learning,’ Doctor, Bache 


lor of Arts, Laws, et Wi have, 
as thev are a 


such as Professor 
indeed, an 
enormous supply of these, and, 
native American product, we endeavor to fos- 
ter their production by the endowment of insti 
tutions of learning in all directions for the pur 
pose of conferring them. But when we go 
to war we are no less fond of military titles, 
and there was atime when militia titles were 
in great favor throughout the United States, 
Then, our women are fond of 
foreign titles 
baron, which render the bearer an object of 


besides this, 
—even titles, such as count and 
suspicion in his own country; but this is 
simply because women long for anything difti- 
cult of attainment, especially if it is surround. 
ed by an atmosphere of romance, for very few 
American women can ever expect to marry or 
have their daughters marry a titled man. The 
political title of ‘* Boss” is of purely American 
origin, and, as a modern titular growth, is of 
great interest to the students of society and in- 
stitutions. The love of titles is an innate 
human appetite, and the effect of demo- 
cracy, as De Tocqueville would probably have 
pointed out, had his attention been called to 
the subject, is only to enable a greater pro- 
portion of the population to gratify it than 
under an aristocracy. But this is not the case 
with ‘‘Boss,”” which represents the insidious 
growth of the ‘‘one-man power ” in the midst 
of Republican institutions, 
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SJMMARY OF THE WEEKR’S NEWS. 


{ Wepnespay, March 18, to Tugspay, March 24, 1885, in- 
clusive.] 
DOMESTIC. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND on Wednesday made 
the following nominations: Milton J. Durham, 
of Kentucky, to be First Comptroller of the 
Treasury. He is sixty-one years of age, an ex- 
Congressman from Kentucky, and has a good 
record. At one time he was a circuit judge in 
Kentucky. Malcolm Hay, of Pennsylvania, 
to be First Assistant Postmaster-General. He 
is forty-three years of age, never held a public 
office, isa prominent citizen of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and was a member of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions at the late Democratic National Con- 
vention. He was favored by Mr. Randall. 
Martin V. Montgomery, of Michigan, to be 
Commissioner of Patents. He is about forty 
years of age and is one of the best-known law- 
yers in central Michigan. David 8S. Baker, 
jr., to be United States Attorney for the dis- 
trict of Rhode Island. He is a lawyer of good 
repute in that State and one of the leaders of 
the Democratic party in its Legislature. Ben 
Hill, jr., son of the late Senator, to be United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Georgia. This is a very popular nomination 
for the South. All the nominations were a 
surprise to the office-seekers, and meet with 
the approval of the general public. 

On Friday the following nominations were 
made by the President: John D, C. Atkins, of 
Tennessee, to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; James D. Porter, of Tennessee, to be 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Atkins has 
been long and honorably known in public life. 
He is one of the ablest men the South has sent to 
Congress since the war. Under Speaker Ran- 
dall, he was Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. He is acquainted with the needs 
of the Indian service, as for four years the de- 
tails of the Indian Appropriation Bill passed 
under his observation, and he was a thorough 
student of all the great questions which came 
before the Appropriations Committee. General 
Porter was Governor of Tennessee from 1875 to 
1879, having served two terms. He is probably 
sixty years of age, and a gentleman of the old 
Kentucky school. He has been a practising law- 
yer all his life, save when he was in the Confede- 
ratearmy. In his administration of the affairs of 
Tennessee he is said to have shown marked 
executive ability, and to have held an honored 
place in a list of rather notable Governors. 

President Cleveland on Monday made the 
following important nominations: To be 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States: Edward J. 
Phelps, of Vermont, to Great Britain ; Robert 
M. McLane, of Maryland, to France ; George 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio, toGermany ; Henry R. 
Jackson, of Georgia, to Mexico. Mr. Phelps 
is Kent Professor of Law at Yale College, and 
is about sixty years of age. His education was 
received at Middlebury College. President 
Fillmore appointed him Second Comptroller of 
the Treasury. For several years he practised 
law in this city, but in 1857 went to Burling- 
ton, Vt., and has since been a prominent mem- 
ber of the bar in that State. In 1881 he was 
elected professor in Yale College. For more 
than twenty-five years he has been a Democrat. 
He was a member of the last Vermont Consti- 
tutional Convention. His career at Yale Col- 
iege has been marked with great success. Mr. 
McLane is at present Governor of Maryland. 
He is a son of Louis McLane, who was Secre- 
tary of State under Jackson, and is seventy 
years of age. He was Minister to China and 
Mexico before the war. Mr. Pendleton is the 
well-known Ohio statesman, civil-service re- 
former, and opponent of the Cincinnati Fn- 
guirer ring in the politics of that State. He 
is sixty years of age. Mr. Jackson is a Geor- 
gian, sixty-five years of age, a graduate of 
Yale, Minister Resident in Austria before the 
war, a Confederate Brigadier-General, and a 
writer of poetry. 





It was said at the White House on Monday 
that the President would take no action in re- 
gard to the Postmastership at New York for 
some time yet. Mr. Pearson will of course 
continue to serve as Postmaster until a change 
is made. 

Secretary Bayard has appointed Francis 
Wharton, of Philadelphia, to be his legal ad- 
viser on international questions. Mr. Wharton 
was once Assistant Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania, and is now Lecturer on International 
Law in Boston University. In connection with 
David Dudley Field and ex-President Woolsey, 
he represents this country in the Institute of 
International Law, and has recently had_ the 
degree of LL.D. conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He is the author of a 
work on the ‘Conflict of Laws’ and of ‘Com- 
mentaries on American Law,’ together with 
the ‘ Law of Nations.’ 

Mr. E. D. Clarke, of Vicksburg, Miss., the 
newly-appointed Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, who had been suffering from an attack 
of typho-pneumonia for about ten days, had a 
suddcn relapse on Sunday night, and expired 
at 4:15 o’clock on Monday morning. Mr. 
Clarke was a native of Mississippi, and about 
forty years of age. He was a student in the 
University of Mississippi at Oxford. During 
the greater portion of the late warhe was upon 
the staff of Gen. E. C. Walthall, the newly ap- 
pointed Senator. He read -law in the office of 
Senator Lamar until 1870. His firm has been 
recognized as one of the first in Vicksburg. 
Mr. Clarke had not entered upon ‘the duties 
of his office, although he had qualified. 

On Tuesday the President nominated Henry 
L. Muldrow, of Miss., to be Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Interior in place of Mr. Clarke 
deceased; and W. A. J. Sparks, of Illinois, to 
be Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Secretary Lamar has given his hearty ap- 
proval to plans for an investigation of industrial 
depressions set forth in a letter to him from 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright. Three spe- 
cial agents will be sent to Europe. 

Secretary Whitney has taken his first step to 
put an end to naval junketing. He hasordered 
that the 7ullapoosa be refitted as a cruiser, and 
the boat will hereafter be used to carry sup- 
plies from one navy-yard to another. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has appointed 
Assistant Secretaries Fairchild and Coon and 
Assistant Treasurer Graves a commission to 
examine the methods of transacting Treasury 
business, and to recommend a simplification of 
the system and a reduction of the force. Mr. 
Fairchild is a Democrat, Mr. Coon a Republi- 
can, and Mr. Graves an Independent, and all 
are civil-service reformers. 

Ex-Governor John Lee Carroll, of Mary- 
land, in a letter to Senator Gorman, says of 
Higgins’s appointment: ‘‘ There is no man in 
Maryland who knows better than you do the 
reputation that Mr. Higgins has earned in the 
paths of politics. No one knows better than 
yourself that he fully and most ably represents 
the type of politician that every utterance of 
Mr. Cleveland, both before and since he be- 
came President, pledged himself and the party 
most earnestly to avoid; and yet, knowing this, 
you have taken advantage of the contidence 
which men in power reposed in you to betray the 
Administration in the outset, and to discredit in 
the eyes of the whole country the promises 
which brought such hope to the hearts of all 
who believed that—in the words of the Presi- 
dent—‘ public office is a public trust.’” 


The United States Senate has passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was introduced by 
Senator Edmunds: ‘‘ Resolved, As the judg- 
ment of the Senate, that in view of the special 
and important interests of the United Stztes, in 
conjunction with those of the republics of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, in the interoceanic 
transit across the continent now in progress of 
adjustment, any invasion of the territory of 
Nicaragua or Costa Rica by the forces of Gua- 
temala, under the circumstances and with the 
purposes before stated, is regarded by the Sen. 





ate, an ought to be treated by the United States, 
as an act of unfriendly and hostile interference 
with the rights of the United States, and of the 
republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in re- 
spect of said matter.” : 

Mr. Mitchell (Rep., Pa.) offered in the Senate 
on Saturday a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of five Senators 
to report not later than the second Monday of 
next December as to the number of trade dol- 
lars put in circulation in the United States be- 
fore their legal-tender quality was repealed, 
how said coins came into circulation subse- 
quently, bow many are still held in the several 
States of this country, at what rates they were 
taken, how much profit accrued in any way to 
the Government by the coinage of trade dollars, 
and what has been the practice of this and 
other governments as to the receipt or refusal 
by them of their own coin. The resolution 
also provides for the employment ofa stenogra- 
pher and for travelling expenses, etc. It was 
objected to and went over. 

The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day affirmed the constitutionality of the Ed- 
munds Anti-Polygamy Law. 

In the Arkansas Legislature on Friday, ex- 
Governor James H. Berry was elected to suc- 
ceed Senator Garland. He is forty-eight years 
old, a lawyer, and has been a judge. He com- 
manded the State forces in the Brooks-Baxter 
troubles, and in that capacity and as Governor 
made himself popular by his non-partisan con- 
duct with both Liberal Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

George Peabody Wetmore, of Newport, was 
nominated for Governor by the Rhode Island 
Republicans on Thursday. The Democrats on 
the same day nominated Zeba O. Slocum, 
The platform declares that ‘‘the Democracy of 
Rhode Island, in convention assembled, express 
their full concurrence in the doctrine that a 
public office is a public trust, and in all the 
other doctrines declared in the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Cleveland.” 

The Independent Republicans of Rhode Is- 
land, ata meeting on Saturday, decided not to 
make nominations for State officers this year, 
but to hold the party in readiness for any emer- 

ncy. No objection was made to supporting 
Mr. Wetmore for Governor. 

In the Senate at Albany on Thursday the 
Gibbs Freedom of Worship Bill, amended, was 
ordered to a third reading by a vote of 15 to 9. 
A roller-skating bill has been favorably report- 
ed to the Assembly. It prohibits girls under 
fourteen years from attending after 5 o'clock 
P. M. without the written consent of their 
parents or guardians, or being accompanied by 
them, and prohibits children from attending 
during school hours. 

In the Senate at Albany on Tuesday the bill 
providing for spring municipal elections in 
this city was defeated by 13 to 16, all the Re- 
publicans but Mr. Gibbs voting in the nega- 
tive. The Assembly on Tuesday went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Niagara Reser- 
vation Bill. Mr. Hubbell offered as a substitute 
the bill prepared by Attorney-General O’Brien, 
authorizing the Comptroller to take from the 
$3,500,000 surplusin the Treasury $400,000, 
and to issue bonds for $1,000,000, to run over 
a period of ten years. After considerable dis- 
cussion the substitute was adopted and the bil] 
ordered to a third reading, with an amendmen 
providing for 4 percent. interest on the bonds, 

At Trenton on Saturday morning the New 
Jersey State Capitol was damaged by fire to the 
amount of $100,000, 

The Langham Hotel in Chicago was burned 
on Saturday night and five persons perished. 
Many of the guests had very narrow escapes. 
The loss is $300,000. 


Gordon W. Burnham, a millionaire of this 
city, died on Wednesday evening at the age of 
eighty-three. He was soon to have been mar- 
ried to Miss Kate Sanborn, the writer. 


Miss Susan Warner, the author of ‘The 
Wide, Wide World’ and other stories, died at 
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Highland Falls, N. Y., on March 17, at the 
age of sixty-seven. 

Miss Charlotte Cooper, a daughter of J. 
Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, died suddenly 
at Cooperstown on Sunday morning, aged 
sixty-eight years. 

FOREIGN. 

The whole British force made a reconnois- 
sance, on Thursday morning, from Suakiin, 
in the direction of Hasheen. The enemy re- 
treated before the British advance. The scouts 
reached the summit of the hills near Hasheen, 
and discovered that the Arabs had massed in 
the valleys. The Arabs at once retired into 
positions of shelter, only fifty of them remain 
ing in sight. They remained in this position 
until the British advance reached the ridge of 
the hills. The Hadendowah tribe of hostiles 
then rushed from the ambush in which they 
had lain, and made an attack. During this 
Captain Birch was speared through the shoul- 
der. The Arabs succeeded in this rush in | 
getting within ten yards of the British line be- 
fore the latter opened regular fire, which the 
enemy promptly returned. | Three of the in- 
fantry and several of the Hadendowahs were 
wounded. Lieutenant O'Connor, whose horse 
was shot from under him, killed four Arabs 
with his own hand. It was ascertained by the 
reconnoissance that the Arabs were in large 
bodies along the entire range of hills, and were 
evidertly massing. The British retired after 
having entered Hasheen. The rebels rapidly 
reoccupied the positions previously evacuated 
by them. 

On Friday morning the whole British force 
marched out again to the previous battle 
ground near Hasheen. The first fight was on 
a hill near Hasheen, This engagement lasted 
several hours, the British calvary charging fre- 
quently upon the Arabs, while the machine- 
guns were worked with deadly effect. The 
marines drove the Arabs from the hills, and 
forced them to retire to the plain. | Then the 
Indian troops charged upon the Arab position, 
but were outflanked, and an unsuspected body | 
of Arabs succeeded in getting behind their | 
line. The Indians found themselves between 
two fires, and they fled. During this retreat they 
were closely pressed by the Arabs. The Ben- 





galese fell back in confusion upon the 
English infantry ard guards, who had 


been formed in a hollow square, and the square 
leisurely retired, while the Arabs were yelling 
that they had regained their lost position. At 
this juncture the artillery came to the rescue, 
anda brisk fire of small shot from the machine- 
guns and shells from the Krupp tield mortars 
drove the Arabs from their position. The ma- 
rines maintained a steady firing throughout 
the engagement, but the honors of the day are 
probably due to the Irish Lancers, who changed 
the tide of battle by a desperate charge, and re- 
trieved the fortunes of General Graham's com- 
mand when they had seemed almost hopeless. 
The British troops then returned totheir former | 
camp near Suakim. The British losses were 2 
officers and 2 men of the English and 5 Sepoys 
killed, and 2 officers and 26 men of the English 
and 1 officer and 10 men of the Indian contin- 
gent wounded. The rebels were estimated at 
4,000, and their losses at about 400. They 
fought with great bravery, maintaining a 
steady rifle fire and avoiding close quarters. 


General Graham telegraphed on Saturday to 
General Wolseley that the result of the opera- 
tions had been to establish a strong position 
commanding the Hasheen Valley, and protect- 
ing the right flank and the line of communica- 
tion in ensuing operations against Tamaai. All 
portions of the force, he said, worked admira- 
bly and gallantly, on very difticult ground 
covered with high thorn bushes and occupied 
by an agile and determined enemy, showing 
that the troops are able to master the Arabs in 
any position. 

While detachments of English and Indian 
infantry were making a zereba seven miles 
southwest of Suakim on Sunday, they were 


surprised by a rush of Arabs who had been ' 


| animals and 


| engaging in hand-to-hand conflicts. 


| against a surprise. 


massed and concealed in the defiles west of 
Hasheen. The English formed a square as 
quickly as possible, but the camels, mules, and 
horses were driven back in confusion on the 
troops, causing a stampede, and the Arabs 
penetrated the south and north sides of the 
square. Meanwiile the marines and the Berk 

shire Regiment, who were on the east and west 
sides of the square, maintained a continuous 
fire, holding the enemy at bay, while a charge 
of the cavalry and the tire from the guns at the 
Hasheen zereba cuecked the onslaught of the 
Arabs, which threatened a serious disaster to 
the British. The scene during the panic which 
ensued at the first onslaught was terrible. The 
men were panic-stricken, and 
among them glided the fierce Hadendowahs, 
Fifty-six 
of the British were killed and 170 wounded. 
The rebels lost about 1,000. The damage done 
to transport material is immense. General 
McNeill, who was commanding the zereba, is 
severely criticised for not taking precautions 
At 3 o'clock on Monday 
morning the enemy began another attack. At 

ter an hour's fighting they were repulsed. Os 

man Digna has 25,000 men at Tamaai. Gene 

ral Graham began a general advance upon him 
on Monday evening. 

It was announced late on Tuesday that Gene 
ral Graham bad postponed his attack on Osman 
Digna until Friday, March 27. 

Advices from Massowah state that the rebels 
who had been reinforced from Berber, attack 
ed Kassala, but were repulsed. The Governor 
of Kassala states that he can hold out for some 
time, and will burn the town rather than sub 
mit to the rebels. It is supposed that he has 
received a fresh supply of provisions 

A rival of El Mahdi has appeared at F) 
Obeid. Despatches contirm the reports of E] 
Mahdi’s waning power. Several dervishes 
have denounced him as an impostor. 

Mr. Hugh Childers, Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, in the House of Commonson Thursday 
afternoon unfolded the Egyptian financiai agree 
ment which was recently signed in London by 
the representatives of the Powers. The agree 
ment, he said, guaranteed a loan of $45,000,000 
to be used in lifting the Egyptian debt. The guar 
antee of this loan by the other Powers does not 
however, conferany right upon any one of them 
to interfere with England's internal administra 
tion of Egyptianaffairs. The loanisto be liqui 
dated by the repayment of the sum of $1,575,000 
annually, and that sum is to constitute the 


first charge against the Egyptian reve 
nues until the entire loan is lifted. The 
normal annual expenses of the Exgyp 


t 


tian Government are fixed by the agreement at 
the gross sum of $26,185,000. This includes 
$1,000,000 to defray the cost of maintaining 
the army of occupation. © The agreement pro- 
vides for the extension of taxation to all 
foreigners resident in Egypt. It also arranges 
for an exhaustive investigation into the reve 

nue-earning capacity of Egypt. Two years 
are to be devoted to this inquiry. While it is 
in progress there is to be a 5 percent. reduction 
in the coupon payments and a !, per cent. re- 
duction in the interest on the Suez Canal 
shares. A provision for the free navigation of 
the Suez Canal is mentioned in the agreement 
as a matter that will be dealt with in the forth 
coming Canal Conference at Paris. The Con- 
servative leaders have decided to 
action until the Convention has been presented 
to Parliament on March 26. The British press 
express satisfaction with the agreement. 

Mr. Gladstone refused in the House of Com 
mons on Monday night to grant, on the de 
mand of Sir Salford Northcote, a postpone 
ment of the Egyptian financialagreement. He 
said that Egyptian finances had reached the 
end of their tether, and the question must be 
settled before the Easter recess. The discus- 
sion was fixed for March 26 

There was renewed excitement over the Af- 
ghan question in London on Tuesday evening, 
caused by a Cabinet Council which, it was said, 
was called to consider unfavorable news of suc- 


postpone 








cessful Russian intrigues both at Panjdeh and 
Constantinople. A secret treaty with Turkey 
is being pushed by Russia 

The London Post understands that Russian 
officers on furlough have been ondered to nm 


join their regiments. General Zelenoi is wa 
ing at Askabad to join Sir Peter Lumsck 
when the matter of establishing the Afihat 
frontier will be arranged, It is reported in 
Caleutta that orders were received from Eng 


land on Saturday to concentrate from 
to 30,000 men at Quetta and Allahabad 


stated in Paris 
iP eal 


It was semi-ofticially 
Thursday, that Prince Bismarck bad « 
arbitrate between England and 
gard to the Afghan boundary disput: 

The Prince of Wales started on Wednesday 
for Berlin. He had a long conference witt 


Russia it 


Earl Granville before setting out. [t is under 
stood that he reeeived hints regarding relat 
between England and Germany He was s 
companied by Prnnce Albert Vietor and 
Duke of Edinburgh. They arrived at) Ber 
on Thursday 

The Duke of Argyll has published a 
in Which he says he hopes that all parties 
Great Britain will firmly insist upon marintait 
ing the independence and integrity of Afghan 


is.an, and the dominant influence of Eng 
in that country 


The Indian budget has been submitted. It 
shows that forthe fiscal vear ended M ! I 
ISS4, there was a surplus of over $5,000. 
for the vear ending Mareh 81. 18835. there w 
be oa deticit ot #. we Oe) wna thre est 
mated surplus forthe year ending Mar 


ISS6, will be $2,500 000 


Sir Stafford Northeote will, it: is re 


aft 

Withdraw from the Conservative lersh 

the House of Commons at the close of the present 

session, owing to the unabated discontent «of 

many members of the party. He will tx 

coe ted by Sir Michael F Hicks B nl itt 

the sanction of the Marguis of Salis? ny il 

the approval of Lord Randolph Churehil 
Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lines 

kr is dead. He was ai brother of D 


Charles Wi 


He was educated 


rdsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews 


i at Trinitv College. Cat 





bridge, and was best Known bv his cditions of 
the Greek text of the Apocaly pse IS49) and the 
New Testament (four parts, 1856-60), of * T 
Holv Bible. with Notes a Intreductions’ (5 
vols.. 1864-70). but was also a voluminous au 
thor on many other subjects 

sir Ju 1s Ben et, the Eng sh con Poser 
is seriousiv ill with bronchitis, and his friends 
fear that he will not recove Hie ais cighty 
On Me irs of nur 

Sir Harry Smith Parkes, British Minister t 


I 

China, is dead at the age of f ify -seven He 
entered the civil service of the Crown in 1SH2. 
ind in 1865 was made Minister to Japan \ 
year or two ago he was transferred to China 

Mrs. St phe ns, wife of James St phic ns, who 
was recently expelled from France, telegraphed 
on Wednesday to Mr k Dwyer Gray, M P.. 
editor of the Dublin Freeman's Journal, that 
her husband, who is at Mons, in Belgium, was 
ina dying condition and was absolutely desti 
tute. Mrs. Stephens appealed to Mr. Gray for 
assistance and Mr. Gray at once sent aid. 


Emperor William's cighty-eighth birthday 
was celebrated in Berlin on Sunday with 
much enthusiasm. Inthe morning the Kim 
peror received the members of the Imperial 
family and foreign princes, also the old sery 
ants, anumber of whom have been attached 
to the household for forty or fifty years. In 
the evening a family dinner was held at the 
palace. 

Two hundred and seventeen miners were 
imprisoned by an explosion of fire-damp in a 
colliery at Camphauscn, near Saarbriicken, in 
Rhenish Prussia, on Wednesday morning. 
Only thirty were rescued alive, 

President Parrios was on Tuesday reported 
to be marching on San Salvador with 15,000 
men, 
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HOW THE STANDARD HAS BEEN RAISED. 


THERE is, when one comes to think of it, a 
wonderful amount of encouragement in the 
expectations both of Republicans and Demo- 
erats with regard to the new Administration. 
Not only isthe standard set for President Cleve- 
land in the matter of administrative reform high- 
er than that set for any of his recent predecessors, 
but there is evidently keen disappointment felt 
among Republicans, as well as among Demo- 
crats, if he fails to live up to it in the smallest 
particular. He has beencriticised sharply for 
putting in the Cabiuct a gentleman of whom it 
can be said, as it has been said of Mr. Man- 
ning, that he has been an able and dex- 
terous political manager; and for putting 
in the Cabinet a gentleman, like Mr. Whitney, 
who is not well known in the field of national 
politics. The appointment, too, of a local 
politician of unsavory reputation, like Hig- 
gins, to a subordinate place in the Treasury 
has roused among men of both parties a 
great deal of indignation, So stern and exact- 
ing, indeed, are his critics that the leading Re- 
publican organ in this city can see no sign of re- 
form in such appointments as Mr. Fairchild to be 
First Assistant in the Treasury, or in the excel- 
lent batch of nominations for important posi- 
tions sent to the Senate on Thursday, or in such 
acts as Mr. Whitney’s in restoring Commander 
Evans to his light-house inspectorship, from 
which he had been dismissed for refusing to 
connive at a gross abuse, by Secretary Chand- 
ler. This is undoubtedly an excellent state of 
things.« It shows a great advance in public 
opinion—an enormous advance, when we 
consider the disorder and debauchery which 
the present generation of Republicans have 
been taught to expect from a return of the De- 
mocrats to power. 

But how great the advance is, no one can 
thoroughly appreciate without a little retro- 
spective comparison. Suppose President 
Cleveland had immediately, on coming into 
power, removed an old, experienced, and up- 
right Democrat from the charge of the Pension 
Bureau, and put in his place a hardened and 
notorious political hack, and had acknowledged 
publicly that he knew it was wrong, but could 
not help it—that he had been compelled to yield 
to ‘‘ pressure”; what would be said? And 
yet President Garfield did this very thing in the 
Bentley case. Suppose that immediately after 
the election President Cleveland had gone to a 
Democratic dinner given to Higgins in Balti- 
more, and in his speech had chuckled over the 
fact that Higgins had carried the State of Mary- 
land by the use of ‘‘ soap,” and the audience 
had laughed, knowing well that by ‘‘ soap” he 
meant money; what would be said ? And yet this 
very thing President Arthur did in the case of 
Dorsey. Suppose that subsequently he had ap- 
pointed another Higgins, a notorious lobbyist 
and jobber, to be Secretary of the Navy, in spite 
of the protests of all the best members of his 
own party, and were to support him steadily in 
corrupt and debasing use of the patronage to 
oblige politicians of the lowest class ; what would 
be said? And yet President Arthur did this in 
the case of Secretary Chandler. Suppose, on 
coming into power, he were to find in the New 
York Post-oftice not Mr. Pearson, but a Demo- 
crat of long standing—-an old, éxperienced ser- 





vant of the Government, who had made himself 
conspicuous as a promoter of civil-service 
reform, and were, when the occasion offered 
itself, to kick him out incontinently ; what 
would be said? And yet President Arthur did 
this very thing in the case of Colonel] Burt. 

Suppose, moreover, that well knowing that 
paymasterships in the army, being life posi- 
tions, ought to be reserved for old army officers, 
he were to give one of them to his own 
brother-in-law, a civilian between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and, therefore, within easy 
reach of the retired liston which he would be 
supported by the Government for the rest of his 
life ; what would be said? And yet this very 
thing President Arthur did in the case of Haynes- 
worth. Suppose that a nch friend of his whose 
son had failed at West Point, and had to re- 
sign in consequence, were to come to him and 
ask him to violate the regulations of the Aca- 
demy, and give this young man a commission 
over the heads of his comrades of two classes, 
in gross disregard of their rights, and he were 
at once to grant his request; what would be 
said? And yet this very thing President 
Arthur did in the Wright case. We might 
double this list of suppositions, but we have 
made enough. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving the in- 
dignation, the uproar, and the disappointment 
which aberrations like these on President 
Cleveland’s part would create. There are tens 
of thousands of Republicans to-day who voted 
for Blaine, who would mourn over them, and 
feel undeceived and chagrined by them. A 
very large proportion of the Democratic party, 
too, would undoubtedly do so. The great and 
hopeful feature of the situation is that more, 
far more, is to-day expected of a Democratic 
President than has ever been expected of 
a Republican President; and that a Demo- 
cratic President dares not commit even one of 
the smaller abuses of his trust, which Repub- 
lican Presidents have for the last fifteen years 
been committing by the dozen with impuni- 
ty. A better illustration of the effect of per- 
sistent agitation in enlightening and inform- 
ing the public judgment we could not desire, 
nor a better illustration of the beneficence of 
that change of last November, even to the 
Republican party. The Republican standard 
of morality was not rising under the influence 
of prolonged and secure tenure of office. 
On the contrary, it was steadily declining; and 
probably as long as the party remained in 
power it would have continued to decline. 
Defeat has suddenly caused it to see a great 
light, and for the first time to demand of men 
in office a rigid adherence to their professions 
and promises before taking office. 





THE TREASURY AND THE SILVER 
PROBLEM. 


Some days ago it was reported semi-ofticially 
that Secretary Manning would shortly issue a 
new bond call, the surplus in the Treasury 
having reached an amount which would war- 
rant the disbursement of $10,000,000 without 
encroaching upon the customary reserve. The 
bond call has not been issued, and it is now 
said that it is withheld in order to determine 
what proportion of the so-called ‘‘cash in 
the Treasury” can be considered available as 





against liabilities payable on demand. The 
reserve consists of various kinds of funds— 
gold bullion, silver bullion, gold and silver coin, 
greenbacks, national bank-notes, fractional 
silver, ete. The liabilities are all practically 
gold, since the Treasury allows its creditors to 
take such funds as they prefer, and thus main- 
tains the parity of the entire circulation with 
gold. It is clear, however, that in case of a 
‘‘run” the fractional silver would be unavail- 
able, not being legal tender beyond five dollars 
in each payment. The standard silver dollars 
would be unavailable, because nobody would 
want them, and to force them upon public 
creditors would precipitate the much dreaded 
silver crisis at once. The greenbacks and na- 
tional bank notes may be regarded as available 
assets in any condition of business likely to 
supervene, although the former are liabilities 
of the Government when in private pockets, 
and are merely redeemed promises when in the 
vaults of the Treasury. 

It will be regarded as a measure of wise 
caution if Secretary Manning takes account of 
stock, and makes an independent examination 
of his resources, before issuing new bond calls. 
The situation of business is now very favor- 
able to an increase of the Treasury reserve. The 
demand for money is extremely faint at all the 
centres of trade. The bank reserve in New York 
has risen to the unprecedented sum of $48,000, - 
000, against little more than $8,000,000 at the cor- 
responding time last year, and the rate of inter- 
est on call loans has fallen to 115 per cent. or 
even less. No possible danger to trade could 
result from a large addition to the funds in the 
Treasury. On the other hand, there are weighty 
reasons why the Treasury should be amply 
fortified against the artificial and sinister de- 
mands of the Silver Coinage Act. 

This act calls for $2,000,000 per month. _ It 
isa drain on the resources of the Treasury, to 
be provided for and guarded against in the 
same way as any other expenditure. It has to 
be met with the same regularity and prompt- 
ness as the payments for the army and navy, 
pensions and interest on the debt. If the pub- 
lic credit is to be maintained and the country 
saved from the miseries of two standards of 
value, provision must be made for the dis- 
bursement of two millions per month over and 
above the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and the resulting coin must be laid 
away like so many kegs of nails manufactured 
in excess of the wants of house-builders. The 
demand for new silver certificates has prac- 
tically ceased, and the Treasury is not likely 
to be recouped for any considerable part of its 
bullion investments hereafter. It becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, to take into account twenty- 
four millions of liabilities over and above the 
usual yearly disbursements. It would be 
prudent to accumulate this sum in advance, 
at a time when the money market will 
not feel the loss of it, and to keep a like 
amount ahead of the requirements of the mint 
until Congress shall see fit to stop the waste. 
If the policy is adopted of treating the pur- 
chase of silver for the mints like the purchase 
of gun metal and pig lead for the arsenals, or 
of stone for the fortifications, the silver crisis 
can be staved off until next December. If, on 
the other hand, it be assumed that the publi- 
will continue to relieve the Treasury of its surc 
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plus coin by taking out silver certificates, and 
no provision be made out of the current reve- 
nues for the chance of the stuff remaining un- 
called for, there wil! be trouble befcre many 
months pass over our heads. Since, therefore, 
no interests are suffering for a bond call, 
it would be altogether prudent for the Secre- 
tary to fortify himself with a considerably 
larger reserve than has been customarily held, 
in order tosave himself from the embarrass- 
ments which pressed upon Secretary McCul- 
loch when the latter was compelled, by his de- 
clining revenues, to pay silver certificates in 
large amounts at the Boston Clearing-house. 

It would be wise, also, to discontinue the 
practice of sending silver certificates from one 
part of the country to another for private 
parties at the public expense. There is no law 
authorizing the Secretary to pay express 
charges on any kind of money for the accom- 
modation of individuals, or to deal in domestic 
exchange. 








THE CENTRAL-AMERICAN EMEUTE, 


THERE are now two revolutions in progress in 
Central America, one an intestine affair in 
Colombia, and the other an international scrim- 
mage between Guatemala, party of the first 
part, and Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and San 
Salvador, parties of the second part. As 
throwing light on the Canal treay recently 
withdrawn by President Cleveland from the 
files of the Senate, these outbreaks are impor- 
tant aids to the human understanding. The 
twenty-third article provided that we should 
forthwith advance the sum of $1,000,000 to 
Nicaragua, the first instalment of the $4,000,- 
000 to be loaned to her on the security of her 
share in the future canal tolls. If this first instal- 
ment had been paid, the money would have 
been within reach of the strongest battalions; 
and since the contention of President Barrios 
is that the Central American States have been 
made ‘‘ one republic’ by the decree of Guate- 
mala, then, since the greater includes the less, 
the cash would have belonged to his faction, if 


victorious, by the same title as the territory of | 


Nicaragua itself. A million dollars is a suffi- 
cient incentive to a revolution in Central 
America at any time. Four millions would 
infallibly lead to a ‘‘ consolidation” of all the 
able-bodied brigands in the country around the 
central nugget. 

What our position would be if the treaty had 
been ratified can be readily discerned. We 
should be under the double obligation of pro- 
tecting Nicaragua against invasion, as the se 
cond article of the treaty provides, and of 
looking after our own security in that region. 
This obligation, which we have but narrowly 
missed, the escape from which ought to be ac- 
counted a rich national blessing, there seems to 
be a disposition on the part of friends of the 
Canal treaty to assume gratuitously. The reso- 
lution offered by Senator Edmunds and agreed 
to by the Senate recites, that whereas there is 
such atreaty pending with Nicaragua, any in- 
vasion of that country by the forces of Guatema- 
la ‘‘ ought to be treated by the United States as 
an act of unfriendly and hostile interference 
with the rights of the United States.” For- 
tunately the treaty itself had been withdrawn 


by the President a day or two after the ' meddle with. 
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The issues terference would not be circumscribed by any 


news of the outbreak arrived. 
of peace and war are therefore committed for 
the time being to the care of the Adminis 
tration, upon whom the duty of carrying on 
the war, if it should be declared, would de 
volve. A hypothetical war need not create 
any uneasiness. We are well persuaded that 
President Cleveland and his advisers desire 
nothing so much as public tranquillity, and 
the opportunity which it affords for the prose 
cution of wholesome domestic reforms, and 
for the upbuilding of the disabled commercial 
fabric of the country. 
broilment on our part with Central America so 
long as the treaty is unratified, and so long as 
we have noproperty at stake among the bellige 
rents, the resolutions of the Senate to the con 
trary notwithstanding. 

Respect for the sagacity and patriotism of 
Senator Edmunds demands careful examina 
tion of one’s grounds by any public man or 
journal that differs from him on a question so 
Vital asthat of peace or war. Yet it is obvious 
ly this question, and nothing less, which is in 
volved in the resolution which the Senate, 
upon his motion, has adopted. If the pro 
ceedings of Guatemala are to be treated by the 
United States as a hostile interference with our 
rights, they must be opposed with powder and 
shot. 
gested by President Zaldivar, of San Salvador, 
We must get in 


There can be no em 


Resistance by ‘‘cablegram,” as sug 


will not serve the purpose. 
readiness to back up our cablegrams by infan 
try and artillery, commissary, quartermaster, 
and hospital latter 
‘** Take all possible precautions against yellow 
fever,” says the Secretary of the Navy in his 


stores—especially the 


telegram to Commander Kane at Colon, in 
structing the latter to cruise along the coast of 
San Salvador. All the miseries of war, with 
out the smallest compensation in the way of 
glory, will be our portion whenever we shall 
take a hand in the predatory contentions of the 
Spanish-American republics. It is conceivable 
that Mr. Edmunds is right in thinking that the 
Canal treaty is soimportant that we should take 
all risks to carry out the purpose embodied 
in it, but it is certain that one of these 
risks is awar risk, and that 

preliminary is an increased military and naval 


an indispensable 


| establishment, to keep order in Nicaragua and 
| in all the 


neighboring countries. An army 
and navy on paper will not answer the end at 
all. A force which theory, but 
not in fact, is the sort of thing which 
Spanish American chieftains and revolutionary 


eXists in 


bandits have thriven on for two generations 
The task which we are to undertake, if the 
text of Mr. Edmunds’s resolution is to be our 
guide, is no less than the military occupation 
of a vast extent of tropical country, infested 
with robbery and pestilence, 
pacification will entail the waste of large sums 


whose permanent 


of money, and no inconsiderable amount of 
suffering and loss of life. If any end is to be 
gained commensurate with such serious ex 
penditure, we altogether fail to see it 

It should not be overlooked that Mexico has 
taken a hand in the affair, having despatched 
15,000 soldiers to the Guatemala frontier, and 
that President Diaz is contemplating the seizure 
of the two or three disputed provinces which 
Secretary Blaine warned her that she must not 
Evidently the limits of our in- 





defined boundaries 


A GLIMPSE OF IDA AND THE SPRINGS 
OF THE SKAMANDROS 


In the golden sunlight of an October ring ! 
little tile of four Americans, headed by t! 

Zaptieh Ali Bey, and closed by a hmying x 
muleteer dragging after him the 


beast which carried our | 


left far below us the olive orchards a 
of the Adramyttian plain, and woun 


iADACTS Atal pu 


belt of pines oa the southern slopes of M 
But at noon the :ky was overcast, and t s 
later a hasty council was held, and it w 

ed to make at once for the logyin 

Rumehan woodcutters, the only mbalbita 


the upper range. Here for three days w 


their rude fare, crouched ino Oriental tas 
about the pot full of steaming i ama 1 
three nights we lay wrapped in cur bla: 

the damp earth, while the roar of Boreas 
pines, and the rushing rain on t! akyoy 
almost drowned the crackling of t! 


logs, and the bagpipe te whe 
our swarthy hosts kept time im tl 
dances, The noisy stream that 

down the ravine to turn the wheels oft i 
mill swelled to a river We likened ourselves 
last to the good Kuueht Hildebrand 





in the fisher-hut of U ndine’s foster fat 

leaguered by her blustering kinsfolk. Wow 
Within an hour's scramble f tl su 

when, during a brief lull in the storm. w 

on to the crest, it was shrouded in ar penetra 
ble must, which drenched us to the ski: 


than the heaviest rau 
At last, on the fourth mor 


the voracityv of our shabby old mul 

own) Was wearing our welcome somet] 

bare, we reluctantly turned our backs 

milland our kind-hearted voring entertaine 

abandoning all hope of ever seeing the famous 

panorama of the Troad and the 2% i ta 

to descend the northern slope of the rance \s 

our lugubnous little procession wound down 

through the dmpping forests, clouds and suns 

were still chasing one another over the 

ridges and plains beneath us, and 

showers followed us all day down the mountain 
and so, ; erhaps, our impressions we1 red 

by circumstances; to us, at least, it will alwavs 

be ‘‘manv-fountained Ida All the f ins 


of earth and heaven seemed open: 

Something less than half wav down, we ‘urned 
aside from our line of march and threaded out 
way into the lovely del where the king of rivers 
is born. Our view wasshut in by neariv perpen 
dicular cliffs a thousand feet high. The pines 
cling to everv projecting ledge. The damp grass 
was full of crocuses, A long. succession of 
springs burst eagerly from the rock at the base 
of these cliffs, and form a *rook that flows swift 


lv through the vall y. Then at a sudden turn a 


| cascade seventy feet high leaps down from a ca 


vernous opening in the face of the cliff, breaks 
into foam as it falls, turns to a livelier green 
with its spray the mosses and ferns that cover 
the stones, and takes imperious possession of the 
rock-cut channel. A few minutes’ walk further 
Gown is a large spring, which flows immediately 
into a bowl-like basin, whence a stream runs 
down a few yards and joins the little river. This 
is the famous “‘ warm spring,” though we found 
it only a few degrees warmer than the brook 
just cool enough to drink. 

The traveller must be world-worn indeed who 
does not feel the charm of this enchanted dale. 
It seems sequestered from the turmoil of the 
world and the rushing of the centuries. We 
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almost expected to see the long grass stealthily 
parted beside us, and the half-frightened, half- 
laughing face of a faun peeping through at us 
interlopers. Our comrade, who climbed to the 


cavern mouth from which the cascade fell, sure- | 


ly disturbed the Naiad with the rude blows of 
his geologizing hammer. At the very least it 
could have teen but yesterday that the boy 
shepherd Paris, roving at will hand in hand with 
Oinone, and innocent as yet of any thought of 
far sea-wanderings or sinful love or the wild rush 
of battle, found his way into our vale, and gazed 
in wide-eyed wonder at the tumbling cataract. 
The singer of the‘ Iliad’ was our only companion 
on our pious pilgrimage, but even from the long 
rhythmic sweep of his verse our thoughts and 
eyes wandered, and we closed the book to listen 
entranced to the rushing of the many waters. 

Like everything else in the Troad, this lovely 
scene has been drawn into the interminable de- 
bate over the true site of Priam’s holy city, and 
the real origin of Homeric legend. In the twen- 
ty-second book of the ‘Iliad,’ Achilleus is chasing 
the panic-stricken Hector about the walls of 
llios. Passing in their headlong haste the vari- 
ous landmarks near the walls, ‘‘ they came to the 
fair flowing springs, where the two sources of 
the eddying Skamandros leap up: the one flows 
with warm water, and, round about, steam rises 
from it as from blazing fire; the other runs forth 
cold as hail, or the chill snow, or crystal ice. 
There by the springs are the washing-troughs, 
beautiful, wrought in stone, where the dames 
and fair daughters of the Trojans washed their 
shining garments, of old, in the days of peace, 
ere the sons of the Achaians came.” 

We certainly cannot believe, as some writers 
would have us do, that Homer, having seen or 
heard of the head waters of the Skaman 
dros here many miles away among the moun- 
tains, used a poet’s freedom and brought them 
down into the plain to adorn his descrip- 
tion. The two pictures are themselves as di- 
verse as possible, and need only be placed side 
by side. Inthe Trojan plain there are number- 
less unfailing springs. Several have been dis- 
covered very near the hill of Hissarlik. It does 
not need much credulity to believe there were in 
Homer’s day two springs near each other and the 
city wall, one cold, the other lukewarm. (It does 
not require water of high temperature by any 
means to give off steam. Hot springs are not, 
indeed, at all rare in the Troadic peninsula. The 
Greek word Acapés is, however, merely * tepid,” 
being applied, for example, to blood.) Of course 
the waste water from these two springs flowed 
down into the neighboring river. Now the 
Skamandros almost disappears in summer, the 
diminished stream sinking out of sight in its 
gravelly bed. These two springs might at such 
times have been apparently the sources par ex- 
cellence of the enfeebled stream, though the 
Greek text does not expressly demand that. The 
traveller in the East at the present day often 
comes upon Laodike at the spring, or still more 
frequently Nausikaa at the riverside, ‘‘ washing 
the shining garments” But she no longer greets 
him with the modest grace of the Phaiakian 
maiden. She draws her veil about her eyes, and 
turns her back upon him, only to stare curiously 
after he has passed. 

Far down in the plain at the northern base of 
the ridge, where the free mountain-born river is 
already enslaved to turn the wheels of mills, 
lies the wretched little Turkish village of Evji- 
lar. When we reached the rough street we 
turned about for a last look, and the rosy crest 
stood out bold and sharp against the sunset sky. 
Not a cloud was to be seen. Like a true Turkish 
maiden, coy Ida had drawn her veil aside, and 
was gazing at us in all her loveliness. We were 
young, enthusiastic, and Americans, and, of 
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course, at dawn next day our grumbling old mule- 
teer was disgusted by an order to turn out and 
prepare for a fresh ascent of the mountain. To 


| trudge to the summit and descend again between 


} 





sunrise and sunset of an October day isa serious 
task, but one never to be regretted. The road 
we followed was the good old one: 

IloAAG S'avavta xatavta mapavra te S6xpra 7’ HASov— 


“ O’er steep, o’er glen, by straight, by winding ways, 
They journeyed.” 


Evjil4ar means ‘‘ Huntersville,” and the moun- 
tain-range still desrves its Homeric name of 
uytnp dnpav, “mother of wild beasts.” Wolf- 
tracks had appeared since the rain of the pre- 
vious day. Everywhere the earth was torn up 
by the rooting of wild boars. We heard many 
stories of jackals, leopards, and bears. The cro- 
cus was very abundant almost to the summit, as 
well as a species of cyclamen. Half an hour be- 
fore reaching the top we left the wooded belt 
and began the clamber up the bare cone of rock. 
Upon the very summit snow lay abundantly,and 
the cold wind compelled us to keep up a brisk 
walk, The traveller should visit all the chief 
peaks, which lie separated by slight depressions 
within reach of an hour’s tramp. The magnifi- 
cent view from the summit has been often de- 
scribed. The whole great island of Lesbos lay 
extended before us as if drawn on a map, and we 
could follow the outline of the Troadic peninsu- 
la almost unbroken from Adramyttion around 
the long point of Lekton to the Hellespont and 
Propontis. Further away, Chios and Lemnos, 
imbros, and, high above all, Samothrake, lie 
along the horizon. We stand where Zeus stood 
to watch the battles in the Ilian plain ; but we must 
be gifted with his power of vision before we can dis- 
tinguish the Skamandros or the Simoeis, the pro- 
montory of Rhoiteion, or the tumulus of ancient 
Aisyetes. All the way from the sea-line at Lek- 
ton to our feet the ridges seem tu come rolling up 
in unbroken waves to teach us the significance 
of a Homeric epithet, roAvrrvxos "1én—‘* Ida with 
many folds.” 

Of one truth he who stands on the summit of 
Ida is sure, that the poet of the ‘Iliad’ had his 
eyes, and used them infinitely better than most 
men, There can hardly be a statelier conception 
than that he embodies in the word Ida, as the 
name of the whole mass of mountains that fill the 
Troad from Sigeion to Assos, rising in steady 
curves to the supreme crest of Gargaros. Surely 
the poet who sang of Heré, landing where the 
promontory Lekton meets the sea, and passing 
up to the topmost peak to win the heart of Zeus, 
must often have watched graceful cloud-shapes 
rise from the 4®gean and roll up over ridge after 
ridge to rest at last on the lofty peak—a sight we 
ourselves saw with regretful eyes a few days later, 
as our little Greek caique leaped over the waves 
of the Gulf of Adramyttion, and we were bidding 
a reluctant farewell to the land of Homer. 


KAROLINE BAUER AND BARON CHRIS- 
TIAN VON STOCKMAR., 


LONDON, February, 1885. 

Far from inconsiderable is the stir which the 
‘Posthumous Memoirs of Karoline Bauer,’ or, 
rather, the first half of them, recently translated 
from the German, and published by the London 
firm of Remington & Co., have excited in cer- 
tain social circles of England. Scandalous as 
they occasionally are, they abound with attrac- 
tive matter, and record many an item, not by 
any means always unimportant, which would in 
vain be sought for elsewhere. Their chief valve, 
however, consists in the light which they throw 
on the higher society of Germany during the 
first half of the present century. Among the 
episodical ingredients of this curious work may 
be specified, as markedly interesting, the narra- 





tive of the singular fortunes of Leonardus Cor- 


nelius van der Valck and Angés Barthelmy, and 
the very full biography of the famous songstress, 
Henriette Sontag. 

To Karoline Bauer, who was bred an actress 
from her very girlhood, the only world that 
seems to have presented itself. ordinarily, as at 
all noticeable, was that which was made up of 
amusers and amusees. Her personality and cir- 
cumstances considered, it could not, indeed, well 
have been otherwise. While, on the one hand, 
the fates had bestowed on her good luoks and 
impressionableness, on the other hand her edu- 
cation and her special environment, both intel- 
lectual and moral, were such as could hardly have 
developed anything akin to austerity of senti- 
ment or conduct. Taking into account her ju- 
venile experience, we are not surprised to be told 
that, with the entire acquiescence of her mother, 
she consented, at the age of two and twenty, to 
“‘akind of marriage ceremony ”—the kind, name- 
ly, that conferred on her the style of quasi-wife- 
hood which, to the subsequent solace of kings and 
princes innumerable, was sanctioned by the court- 
ly obsequiousness of Luther. Significant, too, as 
being racy of her native soil, is the comment 
which, many years later, she made, or is alleged 
to have made, on the scantness of the farcical rite 
just referred to: ‘‘ No clergyman placed his hand 
on my head, to invoke a blessing; ro bridal 
wreath adorned my locks. My mother 
pressed me to her heart amid tears of joy.” 

Many things gravely prejudicial to Karoline 
Bauer, which the original of the ‘ Posthumous 
Memoirs’ contains, do not appear in the emascu- 
lated English translation ; and her German edi- 
tor, who claims to have known her well, repre- 
sents her as having been most disingenuous and 
inveracious. On his evidence, such as it is, she 
was, in short, a person who, after whatever ex- 
ertions bestowed with intent to bleach her, must 
remain hopelessly dingy. 

Among the statements attributed to her is 
one, already alluded to, which an attempt, vio- 
lently feeble and wholly inconclusive, has just 
been made to invalidate. The late Baron 
Stockmar, a relative of Karoline Bauer, pro- 
posed and ultimately brought about, she is made 
to have averred, 2 morganatic alliance between 
herself, while still a maiden, and Prince Leopold, 
afterward King of the Belgians. As both the 
Baron and the Prince were intimate associates 
and confidential advisers of the present occupant 
of the English throne, this matter, having once 
got into print, could not prudently be ignored by 
those who, whatever their private convictions, 
would fain have it scouted as mere vindictive ro- 
mancing. 

Hearing that it was in contemplation to pub- 
lish the ‘ Posthumous Memoirs,’ Baron Stockmar 
the son addressed himself to Herr Arnold Well- 
mer, their editor. Adverting to Karoline Bauer, 
he speaks with delicious euphemism of “that pe- 
riod of her life which she spent in England in 
the vicinity of Prince Leopold of Koburg.” He 
goes on to admit that ‘“‘my late father, to his 
great regret, was, in various ways, mixed up 
with thesubject-matter of the ‘Secret Memoirs.’” 
He then adds: ‘A sequel to the dissolution of 
that connection in England was the hfe-long 
estrangement of my father and his cousin "—that 
is to say, Karoline Bauer. The Baron further 
begs of the editor that he “ would, with a gentle 
hand, cancel anything that might cause a public 
scandal,” and deprecates the divulging of at- 
tacks on his father, and also on “ Prince Leopold, 
in whose actions the memory of my father is 
compromised, inasmuch as he was the Prince's 
man of business.” Once more, with reference to 
‘*so delicate and private a personal relationship” 
as that which subsisted between Prince Leopold 
and Karoline, “‘ that episode,” the Baron allows, 
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‘* was an error, soon enough recognized, in which 
there was hardly anything that can be regarded 
as beyond every-day experience.” So far as is 
discoverable, the person by whom the error was 
‘soon enough recognized” was the Prince, and 
that after the lapse of about a year, shortly be- 
fore he remarried. His first wife was the 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV., and 
his second was the Princess Louise, daughter of 
Louis Philippe; Karoline Bauer having humbly 
served to soothe some few months of his inter- 
nuptial disconsolateness. As we now read, Karo- 
line, when morganatically made over to her 
royal paramour, received the title of Countess 
Montgomery. It has not been revealed in what 
peerage she is registered under that title. Nor is 
the authority of the ‘ Posthumous Memoirs’ cor- 
roborated, that the pension which she received 
as ex-mistress of Prince Leopold was derived 
from the pockets of British taxpayers. 

The admissions of Baron Ernst von Stockmar 
which have been cited evince, despite the cau- 
tious vagueness in which they are couched, that 
his father was a party to transactions which re- 
dound nothing to his honor. How far his own 
version of those transactions would differ from 
that which lies before us can only be conjectured. 
Anyhow, it certainly behooves him to come forth 
with it, and to make the best he can of what is, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, more or less dis- 
creditable. 

With a precipitancy which seems to be grow- 
ing on him with growth of years, Prof. Max 
Miiller has adventured to champion the late Ba- 
ron Stockmar and alsu Prince Leopold. Look- 
ing to the suppressions in the English transla- 
tion of the ‘Posthumous Memceirs,’ he calls 
them “‘a literary hoax,” and he does not hesitate 
to ingurgitate, at one brave gulp, all the evil 
about Karoline Bauer that is found in the original 
German, just because it is what itis. ‘‘I know 
nothing,” he says, ‘“‘of the German editor of 
Karoline Bauer’s Memoirs; but,” he continues, 
without a break, ‘‘I must say this for him, that 
he has, at all events. warned the German public 
as to the character of his client.” Avowedly ig- 
norant of that editor’s title to credibility ,or of his 
want of it, he, however, pronounces him to have 
acted like ‘‘a man of honor,” for reviling the 
dead, and, on his bare word, classes Karoline 
among “literary ghouls,” speaks of her as an 
“assassin,” believes her ‘‘ to have been guilty of 
lying and falsehood, a swindler who for years 
had piled lie on lie, fraud on fraud,” ete., ete. 
His accustomed mystification, his studied ambi- 
guities, and his inexplicable hints, I shall not 
stop to comment on, or even to note. 

The late Baron Stockmar initiated his connec- 
tion with Prince Leopold by acting as his medi- 
cal attendant, and rose to importance and rank 
only very gradually. These facts Professor Miil- 
ler is careful to ignore; and one might also infer, 
from the tenor of his polemic, that, in his opin- 
ion, the servants and hangers-on of kings and 
princes are no longer capable, in modern days, 
of discharging pandaric offices for their masters. 
Although he does not categorically deny what he 
terms ‘‘the extraordinary charges” and ‘‘the 
silly charges” brought by Karoline Bauer against 
Baron Stockmar and Prince Leopold, he aims to 
produce the impression that they should be dis- 
missed as totally without foundation. To this 
end, having freely bespattered his helpless vic- 
tim with vituperation not exactly academic—at 
least, outside his fatherland—he clinches his ar- 
gument ina manner which, no doubt, he reckons 
to be irrefragably demonstrative. Here are his 
words : ‘*‘ Lord Palmerston was not a man easily 

to be taken in, least of all by a German diploma- 
tist: and he said of Baron Stockmar: * Among 
politicians I have only met one man who was al- 





late King of the Belgians, I need not repeat the 
memorable words in which the Times passed 
judgment on his private and public character at 
the time of his death.” 

The implied sneer at German diplomatists 
would, of course, be interpreted by the Professor 
in Germany as, when rightly understood, not 
only not disparaging, but something highly com- 
plimentary. As regards the Times, in which he 
has been allowed to disport himself in large type, 
as above, its readings of character are, we all 
know, not quite irreversible. It was on the same 
authority that we were told, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1862, of President Lincoln, on the occasion 
of his issuing his famous Emancipation Proclama 
tion: ** He will appeal to the black blood of the 
African. He will whisper of the pleasures of 
slaughter, and the gratification of yet fiercer in 
stincts; and, when blood begins to flow, and 
shrieks come piercing through the darkness, Mr 
Lincoln will wait till the rising flames tell that 
all is consummated, and then he will rub his 
hands, and think that revenge is sweet.” 

Count Brol-Slater, married Karoline 
Bauer, enables us by a letter written subsequent 
ly to the correspondence between Prof. Max Mil 
ler and Messrs. Remington & Co,, to think con 
siderably better of her than we might hastily be 
disposed to do otherwise. He is not, 
communicative; but there is no obvious reason 
why one should not believe with him that what 
the Professor has said of her is ** no less insulting 
than libellous.” Besides this, Herr Wellmer, on 
his showing, is a person whose allegations we are 


who 


indeed, very 


under no obligation to accept oftener than we 
think fit. Karoline Bauer, it now transpires, 
lived to lose all confidence in him; and the publi 
cation of the ‘ Posthumous Memoirs’ was in di 
rect opposition to her known wishes. 

To what extent Herr Wellmer has supplement 
ed or distorted the information furnished him by 
the authoress is not ascertained. Her more fla 
grant self-malignment, at any rate, must, we 
should say, be due to his malicious invention 
But her history, where the Baron and the Prince 
are inculpated, bears in its details an impress, all 
but unmistakable. of verisimilitude. Taken, 
moreover, as a whole, what Professor Muller is 
pleased to stigmatize as ‘* these nauseous papers” 
and ‘these sickening and cadaverous memoirs” 
will be likely to present themselves to any un 
prejudiced reader under a very different aspect 
Let him, in future, by all means confine himself 
to essay-writing, and eschew, as futile, the am 
bition to signalize himself as a controversialist 
As such, he has, hitherto, miscarried well-nigh 
absolutely. : a oe 


POPULAR EDUCATION 
LAND. 

ZURICH, February 25, 1885 

THE small Republic of the Alps has put 
in C. Grot’s seven volumes of statistics a record 
of the educational progress made since Professor 
Kronlein’s ‘Statistics of Public Instruction in 
Switzerland in 1871° took the first place among 
such works at the Vienna Exposition of 1875 
From these two works I learn that the Federal 
Constitution of 1874 made the public schools free 
and compulsory. But the administration of the 
scbools is left to the cantons, and the right of 
supervision and inspection which the Federal 
Government practically 
nullified, for want of a Federal official charged 
with this duty. In 1882 an effort was made to 
create such a commissioner, but the project, ap- 
proved by the Federal Assembly, was voted 
down by the people. The States-rights element 
voted against a measure tending toward cen- 
tralization, and the conservative-clerical element 
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expressly reserved is 


it would be to expose the bad management of the 


schools in cantons where the clengy rule, and 
compulsory education had remained 
ter. States-rights prejudices are still 
rooted among the people, and the comumuissioner 
was vetoed by popular vote on November 26, 
ISS). 


Nevertheless, the Federal Government can and 


does indirectly ascertain the grade of educations 
activitv of the cantons through its examination 
of recruits. This examination is required of 
every such youth as has not a school certificat 


of first or second rank, and is neither deaf-1 
nor imbecile. The examination is ¢ 
a commission of teachers appointed by the Was 


Department, and embraces the langua 


canton (French, German, or Italian, as tl as 
may be a short essav being required, a 
other things; arithmetic (rule of three a 

tions), geography, bistory of Switzerland, and 


the elements of constitutional | 
as fail to pass are obliged t 
tary school, The vearly report of the recruit ex 


aminations is published by the 


ment, and acts as a spur upon the backwani ca 
tons, since if gives full and minute particulinrs 
about canton and townshiy The unprovement 


registered by these vearly Foderal reports is s 


ply astounding. The nm eXaminatl s Wor 
introduced in IS75, The reeruits in round? 
bers reached im IST) seventeen thousand: ints : 
eighteen thousand, in [S77 twenty-two tl sat 
and the number has varied betw twenty a 
twenty-three thousand cach vear s 

figures embrace ninety per cent. of the Swiss 
male youth of twenty vears of age. and swrve as 
a fair basis for an estumate of the status 

cation in general, for the compulsory law ay Plies 


to girls as well as bovs, and the girls an 
ceded to be the more industrious 
The percentage of failur 


light upon the Swiss treatmn 


average number of recruits failing to pass and 
condemned to enter a supplementary school was, 
for the first four vears, IST) to IS7TS inclusive, 11.21 
percent. For the next four vears, from 1870 to 


INSZ inclusive, the average had fallen to 8.5 per 


cent. In ISS} the number fell to 5.2 per cent 


This enormous reduction of illiteracv—a redux 





tion of one half in eight vearsin the entire vouth 
of the country, at the age of twenty vears—is the 


more remarkable in view of the fact that the ex 
Li ffi IST by the 
nstitutional law 


amination Was mad ult in 


more 
introduction of **« t is made 
remarkable by 


each canton of 


itl > 
Stlil more 


the appeuntment for 


examiners selected from the 
teachers of some other canton—an arrangement 
which effectually excludes undue leniency. 

The stimulating influence of the publication of 
the Federal annual report of 


the recruit examinations is strikingly shown by 


Government's 


a comparison of the cantons which supplied the 
In the four vears 
IS75 to ISTS inclusive, the percentage 
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Tessin, 12 per cent. ; 
Graubiinden, 15.6 per 
14.8 per cent Glarus, 16.5 per 
cent.; Nidwalden, 15.6 per cent.; Freyburg, 24.6 


cent.; Schwyz, 25.8 per 
‘ent.; Bern, 
per cent.; Uri. 25 percent.; Valais, 40.6 per cent. : 
Appenzell, 47.1 per cent. In the next 
ing four years, the percentages were, Neuch&tel, 
7.8; Tessin, 11.1; Graubiinden, 8.4; Schwyz, 19.4; 
Bern, 10.2; Glarus, 7.1 (a reduction more than 
one-half the total number of failures); Nidwal] 
den, 8.6; Freyburg, 20.5; 
19.6; Appenzell, 30.2. 
centage of failures was reduced in four years, in 
the worst cantons, thirty, forty, and even fifty 
per cent.; while of the whole twenty-six cantons 
but three showed no improvement. The iim- 
provement was brought about chiefly by means 
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enforcement of the compulsory law, and by the 
creation of supplementary classes, evening and 
Sunday sckools, Compulsory classes have been 
formed in the nine most backward cantons for 
youth between eighteen and twenty years of age, 
with special reference to the examinations, These 
classes embrace about fifty lessons, and are a di- 
rect outcome of the publication of the Federal 
Government’s annual report of recruit examina- 
tions. 

So much for this special means of indirect cen- 
tral supervision of popular education. A second 
most striking characteristic of the Swiss school 
system is the now almost universal enforcement 
of the compulsory law. This compulsion extends 
over six, eight, or ten years, according to the 
canton. Out of 485,790 children of both sexes, of 
school age, 474,878, or 97 8-10 per cent., have at- 
tended elementary schools, and the remaining 2 
per cent. include deaf-mutes, idiots, and sick 
children excused before reaching the end of the 
period in which attendance is compulsory. Be- 
sides the compulsory attendance, there are 20,000 
children under six years of age in kindergartens, 
13,000 above the compulsory age in high schools, 
and 20,000 in secondary schools. In many places 
these higher grades, arranged for children from 
twelve to sixteen years, are compulsory. Final- 
ly, 11,000 children are in the intermediate and 
10,000 in private schools ; and the total sum of 
all these numbers, added to the 1,700 students in 
the Swiss universities, is something more than 
550,000 young persons undergoing instruction, or 
one-fitth of the whole population of Switzerland. 

One of the chief causes of the excellence of the 
Swiss schools is the permanent tenure of office of 
the teachers, which atones in part for the mea- 
greness of the salaries, though the same lament- 
able injustice prevails in Switzerland as else- 
where in the underpayment of women as com- 
pared with men. The salaries are, however, 
being gradually increased. In 1871 the average 
salary was 1,419 francs for men teachers of ele- 
mentary schools, and 901 francs for women per- 
forming precisely the same duties. In the next 
ten years, ending 1881, the salaries were increased 
42 per cent. for men, 58 per cent. for women, the 
old injustice being thus accentuated. Element- 
ary teachers are best paid in Basel, Ziirich, and 
Geneva, where men receive 3,213 fr., 2,228 fr., 
and 2,188 fr. respectively, women receiving 1,535 
fr., 1,505 fr., and 1,227 fr. yearly. But these are 
municipal salaries, whereas the averages quoted 
cover the whole of Switzerland, embracing 
the pay of the young peasant girl in the village 
infant school, as well as of the head master of 
the highest municipal gymnasium. Moreover, 
the teacher usually receives a dwelling rent free, 
and in many cases young unmarried teachers 
have board and lodging (not ‘‘ boarding round”), 
the money payment being a minor consideration, 
The length of tenure of office of Swiss elementary 
school teachers may be judged from the follow- 
ing averages: In 1881 the average age of such 
teachers was thirty-seven years for men and 
twenty-nine years for women. Out of more than 
eight thousand such teachers, less than six hun- 
dred were under twenty years of age, and but 
three hundred and sixty over sixty years. Very 
young and very old teachers are equally excep- 
tional, and the average tenure is sixteen years 
for men and ten for women. 

The long tenure and rising saJaries make the 
teacher’s lot a desirable one, and enable the Swiss 
people to require and obtain a high degree of 
qualification for persons filling this important 
office. Thus, of 8,365 teachers of elementary 
schools employed in 1881, 17 were university 
graduates, 63 were graduates of classical gym- 
nasia, nearly 7,000 were graduates of normal 
schools, nearly 600 were graduates of progym- 
nasia (equivalent to good American high schools), 





376 had completed ‘ courses of pedagogical in- 
struction,” 280 (having attended private schools) 
had obtained diplomas after special official ex- 
amination ; and out of the whole 8,365, but 85 
teachers in the whole country were in possession 
of mere elementary school education. Thus, 
apart from the 80 elementary school teachers 
who boast university or gymnasial diplomas, 
nearly 7,000, or 83 per cent., have had special 
normal training. ¥. a. We 
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IRON IN THE MOUNDS. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the able review of Nadaillac’s ‘ Prehis- 
toric America,’ which recently appeared in your 
columns, the question of the discovery of iron in 
the mounds is touched upon, and,on the authority 
of Atwater’s well-known relation, it is claimed 
that those who built and buried in the Circleville 
mound must have been acquainted with the use 
of iron. Intrusive mound burials are, of course, 
out of court, and the object of an inquiry into 
this subject must be to determine whether the 
people who built mounds before the advent of 
Europeans were acquainted with the use of iron. 
The analytic (as distinguished from historical) 
literature on the subject of prehistoric iron in 
America is practically limited to two papers, 
that by Steenstrup on the use of meteoric iron by 
the Greenlanders, andone by Putnam on iron in 
the Ohio mounds (Am, Antiq., Soc., 1883). The 
latter, which for some reason does not seem to be 
as widely known and appreciated as its merits de- 
serve, is in reality alittle monograph. Atwater’s 
story is examined in it, and, without necessarily 
impeaching his good faith, it is conclusively 
shown that his narrative affords no basis for any 
conclusions as to the prehistoric use of iron. For 
that reason the story was dropped from the book. 
The language used by me, that in ‘‘ numerous ex- 
cavations” ‘‘not a scrap” of iron had been found, 
was intended to be taken literally as itstands,and 
its exact accuracy is beyond question. That it 
was not intended to say that iron had never been 
found in excavations is evident, because its dis- 
covery by Putnam is immediately mentioned. 
The question is of serious importance in our an- 
thropology, or I should not trouble you with so 
lengthy an explanation. 

There is another point on which trustworthy 
information is sorely needed, viz.: archzological 
conchology. Most of the stories about tropical 
shells found in mounds in the North, etc., are en- 
tirely unreliable for want of verification. I have 
eliminated or modified, in the interest of truth, 
most of Nadaillac’s statements or quotations of 
such cases. His assertion that the present In- 
dians disdain to eat the Ampullaria and Palu- 
dina agrees with my own personal observation, 
at least as regards the first genus, in Central 
America ; and in spite of Wyman’s belief that 
the ‘‘crackers” do not hesitate to use them, I in- 
cline for the present to the opinion that an erro- 
neous identification of the shells may have mis- 
led him, for reasons too lengthy to inflict upon 
your readers. Any information as to present 
consumption of fresh-water mollusks by existing 
Indians would be a real gain to science, for it is 
a most remarkable thing that this source of food 
seems now entirely neglected by tribes such as 
the Yukon Indians, who nevertheless suffer from 
almost annual periods of semi-starvation.—I re- 
main, respectfully yours, Wwm. H. DaLL. 

WASHINGTON, March 14, 1885. 





[In giving some of the reasons why we be 
lieved that Atwater found the remains of iron 





implements in the Circleville, Ohio, mound, 
as he says he did, we were replying to the as- 
sertion (pp. 180-1) that ‘‘ except meteoric iron 
‘ previous statements with regard to the 
discovery of iron in the mounds are, without 
exception, unsatisfactory ”; and our object in 
so doing was to prove that this particular 
mound was built after contact with the whites, 
and not that ‘‘the people who built the 
mounds before the arrival of Europeans were 
acquainted with the use of iron.” This, we 
think, is evident from the context; for in 
speaking of Atwater’s testimony, we expressly 
say that it is ‘‘ backed by evidence, that is be- 
lieved to be decisive, as to the recent occupancy 
of the earthwork” within which this mound 
was situated. 

In regard to the use of the Paludina and the 
Ampullaria, as food, by the ‘‘ present” In- 
dians (using that word in the sense in which it 
seems to have been employed in ‘ Prehistoric 
America,’ pp. 57-8, and meaning thereby the 
red Indians of historic times) and the ‘‘ crack- 
ers,” we can only say, that, so far as the 
‘‘crackers” are concerned, Wyman asserts it 
as a fact, not a “‘ belief”; that in Laudonniére’s 
time, the Indians, when ‘‘in necessitie,”” were 
not particular as to what they ate; and that if 
any of the fresh-water shell-heaps of the St. 
John’s were built by the red Indians or their 
ancestors, as the mounds of the Mississippi 
Valley and the shell-heaps of the Atlantic sea- 
shore are generally admitted to have been, Mr. 
Dall himself (p. 58) answers the question in 
the affirmative.—Ep Nation. ] 





SPEAKER AND EX-SPEAKER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In the letter of *‘G. B.,” in your issue of 
March 12, occurs this passage: 


“The spectacle of the Speaker deliberately 
using his official position to postpone action on 
the appropriation bills till the last minute, while 
expressing a quiet confidence that there would be 
no extra session, and then sending them to the 
Senate, the only place where there is any discus- 
sion, so late as to render discussion impossible, 
and to force a settlement in secret conference 
committees—it seems as if this was enough to 
convince anybody who was not wilfully blind of 
the necessity of some strong and responsible out- 
side control.” 


If, in the above extract, ‘‘ the Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations” had been substi- 
tuted for ‘‘the Speaker,” the statement would 
have been substantially correct. As it stands, it 
does gross injustice to one of the purest and 
most conscientious men in public life, Speaker 
Carlisle. I am surprised that such a well-in- 
formed writer as ‘‘G. B.” should have fallen into 
so palpable an error. The Chairman or the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, by virtue of his con- 
trol of all appropriation bills, which have the 
“right of way,” has practically the command of 
the business of the House for the last weeks of a 
session, particularly when he holds the bills back, 
as was done in the session just closed. The rules 
permit this, and Mr. Carlisle is as powerless as 
any other member to prevent it. I know he felt 
annoyance at the course of business in the House 
during the late session, and indicated it, if I am 
not mistaken, in his valedictory address. To 
hold him responsible for it and not Mr. Randall 
is such a reversal of the truth of history as I 
know the Nation will permit me to correct. 

C.W.E 

WasHINGTON, D, C., March 23, 1885, 
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OUR FOREIGN SERVICE—ITS DEFECTS 
AND THE REMEDIES THEREFOR. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Sir: As we are reasonably confident of having 
an era of reform in the various branches of the 
Government service under the new Administra- 
tion, it may not be amiss to direct attention to 
the urgent need of change and improvement in a 
branch of the service which ordinarily receives 
far less attention than its importance merits. I 
refer to our foreign service, and especially to 
the consular branchof it, in which the writer 
has had considerable experience in various coun- 
tries, and much opportunity for observation. 
Comparatively few understand and appreciate 
the importance of this branch. It is too far away 
from home. The press bestows but little at- 
tention on it except to criticise and belittle it. 
Travellers abroad are often rather disgusted at 
the kind of representatives they too frequently 
find, and the mean way they are compelled to 
live ; and the commercial community does not 
rely upon it, because of its too general ineffi- 
ciency. The popular idea at home is that it is 
ornamental rather than useful; and this idea has 
been encouraged by the *‘ spoilsmen,” and practi- 
cally also even by our State Department, which 
has usually made appointments to it without re- 
gard to qualifications, and as if it regarded al- 
most any one capable of performing the duties 
pertaining thereto. Hurdly any wonder, then, 
that the author of ‘ The True Issue’ should arrive 
at the conclusion that the reports of American 
consuls are not worth the paper they are printed 
on, as they undoubtedly frequently are not. 

And yet our consular service is practically per- 
haps of even greater importance to our Govern- 
ment and people than the diplomatic branch of 
our foreign service, and stands in quite as great 
need, to say the least, of thorough reform. To 
show how important it is from a financial point 
of view, and the necessity of having a trained 
and efficient consular service, I need only refer 
to the fact that our entire import trade, from 
which nearly two-thirds of our entire Govern- 
ment revenue—nearly $250 000,000 per annum— 
is derived, has to pass under the inspection of our 
consuls, and the invoices therefor be examined 
and legalized by them to prevent frauds on the 
revenue. The most important duty our consuls 
have to perform, perhaps, is examining and legal- 
izing invoices, on account of our syst+m (as I be- 
lieve, objectionable) of levying duties ad ra/orem 
instead of specific. If on arrival at the Custom- 
house the invoice price is suspected of being too 
low, the consul is subject to blame, and receives 
it very freely from a certain part of the press. 
But what can a new and inexperienced consul, 
with no knowledge of his duties, no knowledge 
of the prices of merchandise in the place where he 
is located, perhaps in nine cases out of ten with no 
knowledge of the language of the country to en- 
able him to procure information—what, I ask, 
can such a consul do to protect the interests of 
our Government? However excellent may be 
his intentions, he is necessarily incapable of per- 
forming his duties efficiently, and our Govern- 
ment revenue must suffer the consequences. This 
duty of examining and legalizing invoices is spe- 
cial to the American consular service, no other 
country, I believe, except Spain to a limited ex- 
tent, requiring it. 

But our consuls have, in addition, to perform 
all the other duties usually incumbent on the 
consuls of other countries. They are expected 
and required to protect their fellow-citizens in 
case of need, to keep their Government informed 
asto all matters pertaining to trade, commerce, 
manufactures, labor statistics, ete., in their re- 
spective consular districts. Especially are they 


; at the next session of Congress. 


| 





produce,notwithstanding the protective policy of 
our Government makes this such an uphill busi- 
They must show due courtesy to all travel 
ling Americans, especially to M. C.’s, for fear of 


ness, 


having their scant salaries cut down or abolished 
They must loan 
money or head subscription lists for impecunious 
Americans who come their way, lest they should 
be called to account at the instigation of some 
M.C. whose constituent complainsto him. If an 
American swindler happens to be caught, as is 
becoming too trequent of late, and imprisoned in 
his jurisdiction, the consul is expected to look 
very specially after his interests, as the writer 
happens to know from experience. Of course the 
consul must provide for destitute American sea 
men, but he must be exceedingly careful in so do 
ing, or he will have the accounts therefor 
thrown back on him for some slight informality. 

To perform properly all the varied duties re 
quired of him, the consul should have special 
training, skill, and experience. He should have, 
at least, a general knowledge of international 
law, and should be well acquainted with the 
treaties and conventions bet ween his own country 
and the country to which he is sent. He should 
be familiar with the general laws of trade, com 
merce, and exchange. An indispensable requi 
site for most European countries ought to bea 
current knowledge of the language of the country 
to which he is sent, or, at least, of French; and 
for Mexico, South, and Central America, of Spa 
nish. A consul who is not able to converse free 
ly with those he has to, or ought to, come in con 
tact with, is unable to inform himself properly 
as to his duties, and 1s necessarily dependent on 
others,and too frequently on those whose interest 
The importance of this has 
not generally been sufficiently appreciated by our 
State Department. [have known serious questions 
toarise out of misunderstandings purposely creat 


it is to deceive him. 


ed by the dragoman class in the East, and well 
meaning consuls in Europe to be the helpless 
dupes and tools of unfit and designing clerks. The 
only remedy for this is to lay more stress on a 
knowledge of foreign languages for our consular 
service. 

Some seem to have the idea that our foreign 
service is more stable and less the football of fa 
voritism and the * spoils system" than the home 
service, and especially that the late Administra- 
tion so treated it. Iam convinced, however, that 
this is a very erroneous idea Iam assured by 
the highest authoritvy—Mr. Eaton—that Mr. Ar 
thurexecuted the Civil-Service Law in entire good 
faith, for which he should certainly have due 
credit. 
laws? 


But was he not on oath to execute the 
And does he merit special credit for doing 
so palpable aduty ? It will be remembered. how- 
ever, that the Civil-Service Law, asit now exists, 
is made applicable to a very small part of the 
public service. 
ple, ought not its spirit to be carried out in all 


But if this law is good in princi 


branches of the public service, and especially in 
our foreign service, where special training, qua- 
litications, and experience are so absolutely essen 
tial ? 
principles of civil-service reform in or home ser- 


The frequent and gross violations of the 


vice, and the recent almost scandalous cases of 
nepotism and favormtism, have been duly held up 
to public attention and condemnation by the 
most respectable part of the But the same 
foreign service have usually 
barely 
mentioned. Yet I am convinced that statistics 
would prove that the spirit of reform has been 





press, 
practices in our 
passed unobserved, or have been only 


more frequently and more grossly violated in our 
foreign than in < 

I have not the material in hand to establish 
this in the various countries. But in Italy, for 
instance, I am acquainted with what has been 


ur domestic service. 


required to look out for outlets for American | done. There, out of ten full consulates, includ- 


ing the Consulate-General at Rome, exght were 
filled anew by the late Administration ; one of 
the other two (Venice) had just been filled with 
Of these eight 
Arthur 


only one, 1 believe—the new Consul General at 


a new man by President Garfield 
new appointments made by President 
Rome-—-had had any previous experience in the 
consular service, or any special qualifications for 
the performance of its duties. If, then, Italy 
may be taken as a fair sample of what has been 
done in other countries—and [ presume it may 

four-fifths of our consular service was changed 
by the late pretended reform Administration 
filled by new, 


Was this not ‘rr 


and verv largely inexperienced 
and totally unqualified men 
tation in office,” the * 


favoritism, and all that reformers condemn 


spoils system,” nepotism 


The new Administration, then, will likely find 
good reason for making verv manv changes in 
our consular service on. strictly civil-service 
grounds—that is, for incapacity and unfitness 
Only let us hope that im making changes it will 
be careful not to simply substitute one unfit: per 
son for another, but will pay strict attention 
both to qualifications and character 

I have thus endeavored to point out « few of 
the present evils existing in our foreign servic 
With your permission, [shall in another artic 
suggest what I think would remedy these evils, 
and gradually make the service more efficient 


useful and creditable tc 


and in every Way more 
the country BOLD 


THE ARTISTIC VALUE OF IMPERFECTION 
To THE Eprtor or Tuk Nation 

Str: Mr. Whistler and Mr. Oscar Wilde have 
been having their sav once more about " loveli 
ness” and hideousness,” coats and costumes, 
and, in general, how things look to a painter 
and what things are of worth to him ; and those 
of us whom it amuses to listen to them have once 
mor Yes and No to their 


doctrines. Mr. Whistler's setting forth of the 


answered inwanily 
interchangeableness to a painter of beauty and 
ugliness in the objects he treats seems to have 
been effectively put, and one welcomes all dis 
caurse which may do something to enlighten the 
*veneral” mind on this point 
tial that the truth of this fact should be clearly 
recognized to arrive at any sound judgment, not 


For it is essen 


only of the painter's works but of the novelist’s. 
When it is recognized, we shall not hear so in 
tolerably often the complaint, ‘* Why doesn't he 
And 
mucn that is now so crudely called and foolishly 


choose nicer people for his personages /” 


considered “art for art’s sake” will be seen to be 
art based on the deepest need of art—the desire 
to express what lies beneath the surface. 

A passage from the Swiss traveller Topffer, 
quoted by Sainte-Beuve for a different purpose, 
is worth considering in this connection as being 
an admirable presentation, taken figuratively, of 
what is equally true for the novelist as for the 


painter : 


**One often sees the landscapist—who at bot 
tom seeks things to express much more than 
things to copy—pass by sometimes a magnificent 
rock, sometimes a majestic group of vigorousr- 
oaks, verdant and splendid, to establish himself 
at the end of a footpath bordered by a few mea 
gre bushes, or in an unused road which loses it 
self in the mire of a marsh, or by a little pool of 
black water into which dip the straggling branches 
of a mutilated, hollow, decayed wiilow. = 
He does so because this decay, this mire, this 
rough grass, this pathway, which, considered as 
objects to be beheld, are either ugly or without 
beauty, considered contrariwise as signs of 
thoughts, as emblematical of things in natwe 
or in man, as expressing something broader and 
higher than themselves, have really or may be 
made to have every advantage over oaks which 
would be only beautiful, verdant, and splendid,” 

** 
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Notes. 


G. P. PutNam’s SONS announce a new enter- 
prise for the young, ‘a series of graphic histori- 
cal studies,” telling ‘The Story of the Nations.’ 
The Jews, the Goths, the Normans, and the Sara- 
cens will each have a chapter like the several 
countries. Prof. J. K. Hosmer will treat of the 
Jews, Mr. Arthur Gilman of Rome, Prof. J. A. 
Harrison of Greece, Mr. Charlton T, Lewis of 
Byzantium, Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Norway, Rev. 
E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale of Spain, etc. 
The volumes will be 12mo, and will be sold sepa- 
rately. 

The same publishers have undertaken ‘The 
Scriptures for Young Readers : an Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible,’ edited by Prof. Ed- 
ward T. Bartlett and Prof. John P. Peters. It 
will be constructed by selections, omissions, rear- 
rangements, and paraphrases, with supplemen- 
tary historical data drawn from all sources for 
the period between Malachi and Jesus. The first 
volume will include Hebrew story from the Cre- 
ation to the time of Nehemiah, as in the Hebrew 
canon; the second volume will be devoted to He- 
brew poetry and prophecy ; the third will be de- 
rived from the New Testament. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of the Re- 
vised Old Testament, Funk & Wagnalls will 
bring out a ‘Companion’ to it, by the Rev. Tal- 
bot W. Chambers, one of the Revision Commit- 
tee. It will enumerate and explain the changes 





made, 

Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, we are glad to 
learn, are about to issue a new and improved edi- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Whitmore’s ‘ Ancestral Tab- 
lets.’ No one with the least bent for genealogi- 
cal research ever examined this ingeniously com- 
pact substitute for the “family tree” without 
longing to own it. It provides for the recording 
of eight lineal generations, and is a perpetual in- 
centive to the pursuit of one’s ancestry. 

Dr. Charles Mackay has prepared for the Messrs. 
Blackwood ‘The Founders of the American Re- 
public,’ who are taken to be our first four Presi- 
dents plus Franklin—Hamilton being conspicu- 
ous by his absence. 

Mr. John Bigelow, writing to the Critic, desires 
to learn who is the present possessor of a sketch, 
made by Victor Hugo, of the house occupied by 
Franklin during his eight-years’ residence as 
Minister to the Court of France. It was sold at 
the great fair for the relief of our wounded sol- 
diers held in this city “ in 1865” [1864 7). 

The ‘Riverside Aldine Series” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) opens with two pretty 16mos, 
freighted with Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s ‘ Marjorie 
Daw, and Other Stories,’ and Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner's ‘ My Summer in a Garden’—works 
eminently fitted for this handy and dainty em- 
bodiment. A plain blue cloth gives an elegant 
simplicity to the exterior, while the Aldine-Pick- 
ering device, of dolphin and anchor, ornaments 
just enough the stamp upon the back of each 
volume. As a matter of taste in the typography, 
we should prefer a different letter from that em- 
ployed on the title-page for the New York ad- 
dress of the firm. But this is a trifle. The total 
effect is worthy of the reputation of the publish- 
ers. 

Mr. Edward T. Mason’s well-conceived and 
well-executed ‘ Personal Traits of British Au- 
thors’ (Scribners) is concluded with a volume 
embracing Hood, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Jer- 
rold, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, and Thackeray. 
A good deal of the material was naturally found 
in American books ; and the observations of our 
own countrymen must, in the case of foreign ce- 
lebrities, always have a peculiar value, both be- 
cause of its presumable objectiveness and because 
we can rate the observer for what he is worth. 





From the same publishers we have a paper-cover 
reprint of Mr. George P. Lathrop’s ‘In the Dis- 
tance,’ and the fourth volume of Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s ‘ History of the Christian Church ’—Me- 
dizval Christianity, 590-1073. 

Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘Sketches in Hol- 
land and Scandinavia’ (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
probably serve to remind the autkor and his 
friends of enjoyable excursions; but we can see 
no good reason for offering them to the public, 
such slight information as the book contains be- 
ing already easily accessible. 

We have from A. D. F. Randolph & Co. a se- 
ries of decoratively-bound poems for Easter— 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In the Children’s Hospital,” ‘‘ The 
Old, Old Story,” illustrated in outlines, and 
‘* Daybreak,” an Easter poem, by Julia C. R. 
Dorr ; and in the same series, ‘‘ A Tiny Footfall 
within the Golden Gate,” a religious child-story. 
Also, from E, P. Dutton & Co., ‘‘ The Unknown 
Way,” of Bryant, very copiously and very cheap- 
ly illustrated, but in a beautiful limp binding ; 
from White, Stokes & Allen, in their usual silk- 
fringed and flower-illustrated style, arranged by 
Susie B. Skelding, ‘‘ Easter Bells "—four chromo- 
lithographic flower groups, with illuminated co- 
ver. 

The series of French reprints entitled ‘‘ Contes 
Choisis,” published by Wm. R. Jenkins, reaches 
its third number in‘Un Mariage d’Amour,’ by 
Ludovic Halévy. A parallel series ir German 
has just been begun in Chicago by L. Schick, 
who gives his own name to the “Collection 
Schick.” Rudolf Lindau leads off with three 
short stories, and Fanny Lewald follows with 
two. The print is good of its kind, though the 
type has too many hair lines, and the paper is 
far too glossy. The ‘‘Contes Choisis,” by the 
way, will have also original features. * Peppino,’ 
a French romance, by Prof. L. D. Ventura, of 
the Sauveur School of Languages, Philadelphia, 
will be shortly added to them, and will probably 
be, says Mr. Jenkins, “the first original copy- 
right French novel published in the United 
States.” 

Parts 4-7 of the new ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte’ 
edited by Theodor Flathe, Gustav Hertzberg, 
Ferdinand Justi, Martin Philippson, and other 
scholars (Berlin: G. Grote; New York: B. West- 
ermann & Co.),deal in a popular manner with the 
early history of the East from Chaldwa to 
Greece. Few works of this kind have been more 
profusely or better illustrated. Every new part 
is introduced by a group of full-page maps, land- 
scapes, or designs, often from photographs, while 
the text is thickly interspersed with excellent 
woodcuts. Such an enterprise seems native to 
Germany, and it is perhaps a little singular that, 
in default of original historical compendiums, 
our English-speaking public is denied even the 
benefit of translati: ns. These would be easier to 
procure than first-hand work from our students. 

Khartum having been already disposed of un- 
der the letter C in the new ‘ Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions- Lexikon,’ there is but little in Parts 136-139 
(New York: L. W. Schmidt) of what the world is 
now talking about. One may consult articles on 
Cameroons, with an account of its acquisition by 
the German Empire; on Canton, with a good 
text-map, and on Kelung, relating the French 
operations against Formosa down to November 
last. The other chief geographical articles in 
this rather barren letter K are Cape Colony and 
Caucasus. Kant and Kaulbach are the chief ce- 
lebrities, except the royal and imperial Charleses, 
who are all included here. 

We have already made mention of the great 
undertaking of the Paris house of Victor Palmé, 
in reproducing in facsimile the ‘Sacrorum Con- 
ciliorum Collectio ’of Joannes Dominicus Mansi. 
B. Westermann & Co. now send us the first fas- 
ciculus of the work—a small folio, Doubtless 





better progress will be made than with the origi- 
nal thirty-one volumes, which were published at 
Florence and Venice from 1758 to 1799, in spite of 
their stopping short at the fifteenth century. This 
first instalment is not continuous. It gives the 
table of contents of the first volume; a fragment 
of Mansi’s preface; the first thirty-two columns of 
the text proper (beginning with the so-called 
“ Synodus Apostolorum quadruplex ”) ; and finally 
a hundred columns beginning with No. 669 and 
the Concilium Pergamense. This represents 
about a ninth part of vol. i; and although the 
present arrangement recalls Hood’s middle-cut of 
salmon—‘‘ You can’t make head or tail of it "—it 
will all come out right in the end for the binder. 
The quality of the facsimile is to be praised for 
clearness and legibility. 

We receive from F. W. Christern a specimen 
number of a French illustrated dictionary of the 
fine arts, the subject being Bouguereau, with nu- 
merous illustrations in photogravure and other- 
wise. It is hardly to be regarded as a serious art 
publication, and the selection of Bouguereau as a 
sample perhaps indicates fairly its level. 

The first number of the American Journal of 
Archeeology will not disappoint the hopes of the 
friends of the science in America. It opens with 
a most interesting notice by Prof. C. E. Norton 
of a work which, though almost unknown, 1s one 
of the most remarkable of early studies on the 
prehistoric remains of the classical field, and one 
which, in its cautious and sagacious induction, 
has not been surpassed by many later studies, 
even with all the advantage of the progress of 
the science since it was written. This is a book 
by J. J. Middleton on Grecian remains in Italy, 
published in 1812. Next in order is a careful 
study on the Panathenaic Festival—an anticipa- 
tion of a part of Doctor Waldstein’s forthcoming 
book on Phidias; and a peculiarly interesting es- 
say, by Professor Merriam, on a collection of 
vases found at Alexandria and now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Feuardent—a new type of in- 
scribed ceramics. This essay will, we are con- 
vinced, do honor abroad to American epigraphy. 
Doctor Frothingham contributes the first of a 
series of studies on sculpture in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, and Mr. Marsh a review of 
Dorpfeld’s essay on ancient brick work in Doric 
architecture. News, reviews, etc., make up the 
latter half of the number of 103 pages, and three 
good heliotype illustrations accompany the text. 
If the Journal is not well supported,it will be be- 
cause there is little real interest in America in 
classical and medizval archeology. 

We imagined that the frontispiece of the Art 
Journal for March was as insignificant and vapid 
an example of modern art as could be seen. We 
were mistaken, for that of the April number is 
worse in every way, nor is there anything else in 
the number worthy of special notice. ‘* Facilis de- 
scensus” seems to be especially true of art jour- 
nals. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
was organized inthis city in May of last year. 
It has now begun publishing its transactions in 
a first volume, which includes papers read and 
discussions down to and including October, 1884. 
The contents make interesting reading. In con- 
nection with the question of underground wires, 
we have once more a section of ideal Broadway 
on the arcade plan. The office of the Secretary 
is at No. 9 Murray Street. 

The valuable series of papers read before the 
Military Service Institution of the United States 
from time to time, appear in the quarterly Jour- 
nal published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
number for March contains General Sherman's 
discourse on the militia, and much other interest- 
ting matter. Gen. J. B. Fry reviews Gen. G. W. 
Smith’s ‘Confederate War Papers,’ with special 
reference to the battle of Seven Pines, during 
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which General Smith was superseded by General 
Lee. 

It is stated that Mr. Henry W. Grady, of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, is the author of the 
reply to Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Freedman’s Case in Equity,” 
which, as was promised in the Century for March, 
will appear in an early number of that magazine. 

The current issue of the Library of Cornell 
University promises in the next a list of the 
works lately presented by Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
—partly the sources of his ‘ History of Peter the 
Great,’ partly philological works on the Slavic 
and Turanian languages, with a valuable folk- 
lore collection, especially mch on the Slavic side. 

The double number of the China Review for 
November-December, 1884, contains a noticeably 
full sketch of the island of Formosa, by A. R. 
Colquhoun and J. H. Stewart-Lockhart. 

The principal paper ia the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society for March is an ac- 
count of the expedition made last year to Mount 
Kilimanjaro, in Eastern Africa, by Mr. John- 
ston, the well-known author of a book on the 
Congo. He spent about five months on the slopes 
of the mountain, principally in collecting speci- 
mens of the fauna and flora of the region. In 
this he was very successful, bringing home about 
300 plants, 20 or 66 of which were new to science, 
as well as many birds and insects. He was able 
to ascend the mountain only to the snow line, 
16,315 feet, where the cold and driving mist pre- 
vented his further progress. The scenery is de- 
scribed as surpassingly beautiful, while in some 
places there was a wonderful glow of color from 
the profusion of flowers. Game, including buffa- 
los and elephants, was to be found in great plenty. 
As this till recently unknown region, which 
from the accounts of Messrs. Thomson and John- 
ston seems to be a terrestrial paradise, is only six 
weeks distant from London, it is probable that in 
no long time it will become as familiar to tourists 
as Algeria. 

At last we have an illustration of a coral island 
that may to advantage replace the well-worn cuts 
of our geographies. It is an imaginary bird’s- 
eye view of Caroline Island in the far Pacific, 
lately published (where no one would expect to 
find it) in the second volume of the Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Science, as a full-page 
frontispiece to the account of the eclipse expedi- 
tion of 1883, The value of the drawing does not 
lie altogether in its originality, for it is evidently 
based on a view accompanying a narrative of Jans- 
sen’s expedition to the same island, that was pub- 
lished in Le Monde Illustré for October 20, 1884 : 
but it is so great an improvement over this as to 
be essentially a new drawing. Neither can it be 
considered a precise representation of the atoll, 
for a compatison with the map also printed in 
the Memoirs shows that the view is largely idea- 
lized. But for all this, it is a well-designed draw- 
ing, the effect of which is satisfactory to a criti- 
cal observer who has visited the island, and thus 
adds one more number to the slowly growing list 
of really good illustrations for use in teaching 
physical geography. The circular reef, with its 
white beaches and dark groves, lies close on the 
ocean surface; the smooth lagoon is enclosed 
within it, and the broad ocean stretches unbroken 
away to the horizon outside. Surely this is one 
of the most individual of all the geographic forms 
that a child must learn about at school, and it de- 
serves better illustration than the poor drawings 
and unartistic sections that have hitherto been 
allowed it. 

The opportunities for studying savage or un- 
civilized races in their virgin condition are fast 
disappearing. Recognizing the importance of 
prompt action, the officials of the Museen fiir 
Volkerkunde, of Berlin, sent out in 1881 an ex- 
pedition under the command of Captain Jacob- 
sen, ahardy Arctic voyager, for the purpose of 
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collecting materials illustrating the manners and 
customs of the peoples of British Columbia and 
Alaska, especially of the latter before they had 
been seriously affected by intercourse with their 
new rulers, the “ go-ahead Yankees.” The scien- 
tific results of the voyage, which lasted from 1881 
to 1883, are to be reported ina publication issued 
by the direction of the Museum, under the title, 
‘ Amerika’s Nordwestkiiste.’ Two parts or num 
bers have already appeared, containing large 
¢ lored plates, with descriptive text by A. Bas- 
tian. The narrative of the voyage has been pre 
pared by A. Woldt, from Captain Jacobsen’s log 
book, and recently published at Leipzig by Spohr. 

A valuable addition to the works relating to 
Leonardo da Vinci has lately been published 
by G. Uzielli, under the title * Ricerche intorno a 
Leonardo da Vinci’ (Rome: Salviucci). This au 
thor is favorably known from his contributions to 
the family history of Leonardo, published about 
ten years ago as the first series of the present 
work. Among the matters considered in this 
volume are the botanical researches of Leonardo 
and the bequest of his manuscripts to the Ambro 
sian Library of Milan, to which is added a cata 
logue of his sketches preserved at Florence, Turin, 
and Venice. If Ravaisson’s work upen the 
manuscripts of Leonardo, which he has begun 
upon such a grand scale as is shown in the two 
volumes already published, is carried out in ac 
cordance with his design, means will not be lack 
ing fora full knowledge of this artist's wonder 
ful accomplishments. Richter’s collection of fac- 
similes of the manuscripts is a most important 
work, but is only a selection. Ravatsson pro- 
poses to reproduce all. He gives a facsimile of 
each page, with the Italian transcription under- 
neath, and on the opposite page adds a French 
translation. A summary of the subjects treated 
precedes the translation, with an indication of the 
works in which any of the passages may have 
been published. 

—Professor Newcomb writes us 

‘Your kindly notice of my ‘ Analytic Geome 
try’ gives meacredit which does not belong to 
me, In a way to cause misapprehension on the 
part of teachers who are not familiar with any 
forms of notation except those used in English 
and American books. he use of three parallel 
lines to denote identical equality is very common 
among German and French mathematicians; in 
deed, some such symbol is absolutely necessary 
in analytic geometry to distinguish between an 
equation and an identity. The use of the same 
symbol as one of definition was taken by me from 
the work of professors at Cornell University. I 
am persuaded that no confusion can arise from 
the ditferent ways in which the symbol is used 
in different books, any more thanin algebra con 
fusion arises from assigning different values to x 
in different problems.* 

—A striking feature of the eighteenth volume 
(Orn—Pht) of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ninth edition (New York: Scribners; Boston: Lit 
tle, Brown & Co.) is the large number of import- 
ant papers contributed by nen-British scholars. 
Among the most valuable and mast readable of 
these contributions is part i of ** Philology’ 

** Science of Language in General "—by Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, while part ii—‘* Comparative Phi- 
lology of the Arvan Languages”—an equally 
elaborate but less generally attractive piece of 
work, is from the pen of Prof. E. Sievers. Pro- 
fessor NOldeke is the author of the articles on 
the Pahlavi language and Persepolis, and of the 
principal portion of the very comprehensive an- 
cient history of Persia, the rest of which is by 
Prof. A. von Gutschmid, while Professors Geld- 
ner and Ethé discourse on Persian language and 
literature respectively. Major-General Sir Fred- 
eric Golismid completes, with his ‘* Modern His- 
tory and Geography " cf Persia, the extensive se- 
ries of essays devoted to that country, comprising 
in the aggregate a full hundred pages, brimful 
with first-class erudition. Dr. Reinhold Rost 
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writes on the Pali language, Dr. A. Fihreron the 
Parsees, Professor Harnack on Paul of Samos 
ta, and Professor Schiirer on Philo. Professor S 
cin’s ** Palestine "is a mine of information chict! 
geographical, and Professor Wellhausen’s “1 
tateuch” an admirable condensation of the ul 
ing criticism of our day on the age and cony 
tion of that part of the Old Testament a i 
nicia *is mainly from the pen of Von Gutsehiid 
with additions by Socin 
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“Dvynamiting and Extra-Ternitorial ¢ ‘ 


is the title of an interesting pamphlet by D1 
Francis Wharton, the author of several wel 
known legal treatises Jersev City: Fred k PD 
Linn & Co His object is to show that t 


prosecution of persons sending dynamite abrosaa 
American 


Is SO? 


for criminal purposes belongs to the 
States from whose soil the dvnamite 
within whose jurisdiction the plot is hatched 
and not tothe Federal Government. So far as 
the latter negative proposition is concerned, Dox 
tor Wharton 


sufficient detail to enable 


does not discuss the question in 
us to judge exactly by 
what means he reaches his conclusion; but the 
positive part of it he maintains with great force: 

The bearing of the Orsini and Bernard cases on 
this point he makes out to be as follows: Orsini, 
an Italian, concocted a plot in London to assassi 

nate the French Emperor and bring on a revolu 

tion. Bernard, a Frenchman, was either an ac 
cessory or a principal in the conspiracy. The 
means used were hand-grenades, which resem 

bled dynamite explosives in one respect—that, 
whatever might be their ultimate political effect, 
they sure to kill 
bystanders. On January 14, 
these grenades were thrown by Orsini and a con 

federate at the carriage in which the Emperor 
and Empress were driving to the opera, There 
was an explosion in which the Emperor and his 
friends and advisers escaped unharmed, but ten 
innocent spectators were killed, and one hundred 
and fifty-six wounded. Reclamations were made 
upon England, but Lord Palmerston was badly 
advised as to the law. Not only, as afterwards 
appeared, was it the opinion of the best English 
lawyers that such a conspiracy was a common- 
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law offence, but there was an express statute 
providing for the trial of ‘‘any of his Majesty's 
subjects” charged in England with murder out 
of England: Sir Richard Bethell (afterwards 
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Lord Westbury), then Attorney-General, took | 
profoundly interesting to the artists of the Re- 


the extraordinary ground that an alien living in 
England was not a “subject,” and that the 
statute did not apply. An objection to a com- 
mcn-law prosecution was, that at common law 
the offence was a misdemeanor, and punishable 
only by fine and imprisonment. Lord Palmer- 
ston, to meet both these difficulties, the serious 
one being, however, wholly imaginary, intro- 
duced his ‘Conspiracy to Murder” bill. 
was defeated by a vote of 215 to 254, and the 
ministry resigned. The debate and the discussion 
among the law lords which followed, showed 
that there was no question that a conspiracy to 
murder abroad by a British subject, alien or 
otherwise, was indictable at common law as a 
misdemeanor. Meantime, Bernard had been in- 
dicted under the statute, and he was now tried 
by Lord Campbeil, who charged the jury heavi- 


ly against him. Result—a verdict of not guilty. 


Although this case may show that every 
American State can take jurisdiction of dyna- 
mite plots within its borders, it by no means 
shows that their doing so will lead to the punish- 
ment of the criminals. The only certain way of 
breaking up a gang of dynamiters is that 1e- 
sorted to by Switzerland against the Anarchists— 
of expelling them from the country. But in the 
present condition of our extradition system, to 
say nothimg of the bearing on the matter of the 
‘“‘ Irish vote,” an attempt to expel Ford or any of 
his accomplices would be no joke. If a new ex- 
tradition treaty with England could be drawn so 
as to define what is a “ political ” offence, and so 
as to make the collection of money, and other 
overt acts, for the purpose of murdering and de- 
stroying property abroad, extraditable offences, 
we should at least be nearer seeing a way to pun- 
ishing the dynamiters than if the State of New 
York were to undertake the work of justice 
alone. But if there is any way to deal with 
them, there seems every reason why Federal as 
well as State authority should be invoked. 


—Shakspere and the Pythagoreans would 
hardly, one would think, find themselves in jux- 
taposition or companionship; but they are, never- 
theless, found arm in arm, amicably interlinked, 
in ‘Shakespeare: Untersuchungen und Studien,’ 
by Dr. C. C. Hense—a volume of Shakspere 
studies lately issued from the press of the Wai- 
senhaus in Halle. One of the chapters is devoted 
to Shakspere and philosophy, and numerous para- 
graphs are dedicated to tracing Pythagorean 
analogies, principles, and reminiscences in this, 
that, and the other play of Shakspere. The 
Stoics come in for their share of this rather over- 
abundant and far-fetched reminiscence, and com- 
parisons are drawn between the Stoic character 
as depicted in the ‘Tusculan Disputations’ and the 
writings of Seneca and passages in ‘‘ Othello” 
and ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well.” The Pythago- 
rean doctrine of the transmigration of souls is 
riddled by the keen shafts of Shakspere’s humor, 
and serves with him, as with other poets, asa 
theme for parody. The humor of Horace, how- 
ever, anticipated Shakspere in ridiculing the Py- 
thagorean bean (Sat. 2, 6, 59-64), while Lope de 
Vega parodied the philosopher under the title of 
Doctor Cornagoras in one of his plays. Rosalind, 
in ‘‘As You Like It,” declares herself to have 
been a rat in the times of the philosopher, and 
the ‘‘ wanderings of the soul” are a theme for the 
jest of the clown in ‘** What You Will.” Echoes 
of the Pythagorean cult resound, to Hense’s deli- 
cate ear, in “Henry the Eighth”; but it is par- 
ticularly in reference to the famous doctrine of 
the music of the spheres that this chapter be- 
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‘rank as a tragedian ever failed in it. 


comes interesting. 
goras; which was developed into ‘* All is number 


“ All is number,” said Pytha- | 


and harmony,” based upon the notion thatthe | 
planetary bodies, in their revolution around the | 


central fire, gave forth a sound. We know how 
naissance was the half-visionary figure of Pytha- 
goras. He standsin the foreground of Raphael’s 
**School of Athens,” with his doctrine of num- 
bers and harmony displayed on a table before 
him. Dante had already, in the “ Paradiso,” re- 
ferred to the spheral music (I, 74). Montaigne 
used the idea of a spheral music for a compari- 
son, and Bianca, in “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
is called ‘the patroness of heavenly harmony.” 
Passages, too, in ‘As You Like It” (ii, 7), ‘‘ What 
You Will” (iii, 1), ‘* Pericles” (v, 1), and ‘* Anto- 
ny and Cleopatra” (v, 2) show the deep impres- 
sion which this Pythagorean theory made on 
Shakspere. All will remember the beautiful and 
wonderful passage in the ‘* Merchant of Venice ” 
(v, 1)—a passage which impressed Milton both in 
his poem, ‘‘ At aSolemn Musicke,” and in his La- 
tin dissertation, ‘‘ De Sphwrarum Concentu,” not 
to speak of a passage from the ‘‘ Arcades”; while 
the memorable passage in ‘‘ Faust” (Prolog im 
Himmel) recalls at once Shakspere and Pytha- 
goras. If analogies between Shakspere and Py- 
thagoras swarm in the realm of celestial music, 
Hense has still more to say about the singular coin- 
cidence between the Shaksperian and the Pytha- 
gorean silence. ‘Control thy tongue and follow 
the gods” is supposed by Hense to be ridiculed by 
Shakspere when he makes Gratiano say that si- 
lence is only to be commended to smoked tongues 
and maidenly souls. His critical method, how- 
ever, becomes too ethereal when he applies the 
doctrine of the spheral music to an analysis of 
the characters of Portia and Shylock; Portia 
symbolizing harmony of soul, and Shylock dis- 
harmony, dissonance, discord, etc. The Pytha- 
goreans, moreover, as we know from Quintilian 
and Cicero, employed music to rouse and inflame 
intellectual energy, and soothe the evil passions 
—facts which Hense correlates with the celebrat- 
ed passage in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” (v, 1) 
which classes the hater of sweet music among the 
lovers of treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 


—The third of M. Coquelin’s lectures on Mo- 
litre has lately appeared, ‘Tartuffe’ (Paris: Ol- 
lendorff; New York: F. W. Christern). Like its 
two predecessors on ‘Le Misanthrope’ and on 
‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ it is a discussion of a cha- 
racter which the actor intends to act. In the 
former, M. Coquelin sought to prove that Alceste 
and Arno/phe, although now informed with high 
serious purpose, were originally, and are essential- 
ly, comic parts; and he proved his case to the 
satisfaction of most students of the French stage. 
In the present lecture-essay he attempts a far 
more difficult task: he tries to show that 7artuffe 
also is a comic character because he, the gene- 
rally accepted type of hypocrisy, is not a hypo- 
crite at all, but a sincere mystic, profoundly be- 
lieving the Jesuitic doctrines he has been taught. 
This is a sufficiently startling opinion, but it is 
the declaration of the manner in which M. 
Coquelin intends to perform the part in the im- 
mediate future. {f he succeeds in Paris as he 
has already succeeded in Brussels and in St. 
Petersburg, the play, which is as important to 
the French drama as ‘*‘ Hamlet” is to the English, 
must hereafter be regarded from a new point of 
view. M. Coquelin notes that 7artuffe is one of 
the most difficult parts to act; while we all know 
that Hamlet is so easy that no actor of accepted 
In support 
of his theory that Tartuffe is sincere, M. Coque- 
lin cites the fact that he has not a single aside, 
“not a word which reveals what he thinks; one 
might say he avoics talking to himself for fear 





of deceiving himself.” One point is to be noted 
against M. Coquelin’s argument that Tartuffe, 
like Arnolphe and Alceste, is the chief comic 
part of the play: Moliére did not act Tartuffe 
himself, but he did act both the others. The au- 
thor-manager cast Du Croisy as Tartuffe, while 
he himself acted Orgon. 

—The report of the Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Observatory, Commodore 
S. R. Franklin, exhibits the operations of that 
establishment for the year ending October 30, 
1884. The present superintendent relieved Rear- 
Admiral Shufeldt in February, and appears to 
have been even more fully impressed than his 
predecessors with the difficulties and responsibili- 
ties attaching to the situation; and while it can- 
not be expected that all the changes he has insti- 
tuted will be found to contribute to the value of 
the work of the institution, his general acquaint- 
ance with affairs has served him well in the ad- 
ministration of the establishment. The superin- 
tendent earnestly urges the necessity of begin- 
ning the buildings for the new observatory—for, 
apparently, no good reason except the fear that 
the progressive reclaiming of the Potomac flats 
will soon render the present site healthful, and 
thus cancel the chief ground for changing its lo- 
cation at all. The new site purchased about five 
years ago can never secure the unqualified ap- 
proval of the best judges; and while there is 
serious doubt whether the advantages to be 
gained will fully compensate for so great ar 
undertaking, the longer Congressional appro- 
priations are delayed the better. The great tele- 
scope, in charge of Professor Asaph Hall, United 
States Navy, has been kept constantly at work 
on observations of the satellites of the outer 
planets, double stars, and stellar parallax; the 
transit circle has continued the routine work of 
previous years; the small telescope has been de- 
voted to comets, small planets, stellar occulta- 
tions, ard visitors. The time-service has been 
greatly extended, through the lines of the Signal 
Service, and the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 
Company, and the noon signals according to the 
standard time of the fifth-hour meridian are 
now distributed from the observatory over eleven 
wires. Professor Harkness reports the work of 
the Commission of the Transit of Venus, from 
which it appears that the measurements of the 
photographic negatives of the transit of 1882 
were completed in August, and very considerable 
progress has been made in the computations 
necessary for the reductions of these measure- 
ments. The Government stations of 1882 ob- 
tained nearly 1,200 available photographs, while 
Professor Young at Princeton, Professor Todd at 
the Lick Observatory, and Mr. Willson at New 
Haven, obtained nearly 400 more, giving thus a 
total of between 1,500 and 1,600 pictures, three- 
fifths of which were made at stations in the 
northern hemisphere. It will be remembered 
that the number of photographs of the transit of 
1874 secured by the Government parties was only 
slightly in excess of 200. 








GALLENGA’S MEMOIRS. 

Episodes of My Second Life. (American and 
English Experiences.) By Antonio Gallenga 
(L. Mariotti). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 1885. 

It was onthe 15th of August, 1836, nearly half a 

century ago, that the author of these reminis- 

cences embarked at Gibraltar for New York. 

Born in Parma, twenty-five years before, he in- 

herited from his father, a Piedmontese of ‘‘a 

good old country family,” who had served for 

ten years under Napoleon, a love of study and a 

taste for military life and adventure, which com- 

bined tomake him, on arriving at his twentieth 

year, almost at once a conspirator, a soldier, a 
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state prisoner, a fugitive, and an exile. For five 
years he was without a country, wandering from 
place to place, and earning a scanty livelihood 
as what a lively acquaintance (who swindled 
him out of the savings of a year) scornfully called 
a marchand de participes. In this forlorn sit- 
uation he determined, without much reason, ex- 
cept that it was a ‘‘new country,” and therefore 
was supposed to promise the best opening fora 
young man, to try the United States. 

Itshould be said here, that in his very candid 
preface the author admits that many of the facts 
which he narrates are blurred and faded in his 
memory, through lapse of time, to such an ex- 
tent that ‘‘the retentive faculties must, almost 
unconsciously, fall back on the resources of the 
inventive.” It would be easy for the American 
reader to discover many inaccuracies of recollec- 
tion in the narrative, such as would of necessity 
arise from the substitution of the inventive for 
the retentive faculties; and had the book ap- 
peared a generation ago, it would probably have 
shared the fate on this side of the Atlamtic which 
overtook the chronicles of Mrs. Trollope and the 
‘ Notes’ of Dickens—that is, it would have been 
extensively read, and have caused for its author 
much cordial detestation. But, having learnt to 
be less sensitive to the opinions of ‘ abroad,” if 
not, indeed, positively curious to know whether 
foreigners can say anything worse of us than we 
can say of ourselves, such a book is rather inte- 
resting as a picture of early American civilization 
as it presented itself to the mind of an intelli- 
gent stranger. We readon, not indignantly, but 
continually amused, from the time when Sig. 
Gallenga is strongly advised by the Hon. John 
Madisun Leib, who is referred to as having been 
United States Minister to Tangiers, to give 
the Western Hemisphere a trial, to that of the 
refugee’s final leave-taking. We say ‘* referred 
to” as minister, because in our first interview 
with that official we find him “at work with his 
Vice-Consul, Mr. Cornelius K. Mullowney,” 
which suggests that we must make a choice here 
between an improbable confusion in the diplo- 
matic service, and an effort of memory in which 
retention has been subordinated to invention. 
But the conversation with Mr. Leib, though re- 
ported fifty years after it took place, we feel is 
in all essential particulars faithfully accurate. 
It was such a conversation as thousands of active 
emissaries of the United States were holding with 
inquirers about the country in all parts of the 
world, in which the phrases ‘‘a big country,” 
“room for all,” ‘‘ your place all ready for you,” 
‘it is men like you we want,” played an impor- 
tant part, and were accompanied by the most 
liberal offers of letters of introduction to eminent 
men on this side of the Atlantic, with whom the 
introducers often had little or no acquaintance. 
In Gallenga’s case, the letters were to ‘my 
friend Edward Everett,” Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and “‘my friend Josiah Quincy,” President 
of Harvard College, where, as Mr. Leib hap- 
pened to know, they were anxious to create a 
professorship of Italian literature. 

A dreadful voyage the young refugee had in 
the good ship Independence. It lasted fifty-two 
days, and gave him ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with his shipmates. The captain he 
describes as ‘‘coming up to the ideal | had, in 
my silly imagination, conceived of the typical 
Yankee,” viz.: ‘a white-livered man, with all 
his blood turned to gall, and a natural intelli- 
gence hardened into low cunning.” On the other 
hand, he lets us into the secret operetions of the 
captain’s mind, as well as his own, the former 
having been very curious about a passenger who 
was ‘‘the first Eye-talian he had ever met that 
was not an organ-grinder or an immidge-seller.” 
They had the worst sort of Atlantic passage in 
the days when ocean voyages were nearly always 
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| bad, and did not reach New York until the morn- 


ing of October 7, when, arriving half-starved, he 
was rejoiced to receive the unexpected informa- 
tion from the negro waiter of the hotel to which 
he found his way, that ** feeding-time ™ 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

His first day in New York is most vividly de 
scribed. Like all foreigners before him, he found 
that it was a city of one street. He had seen no 
thing like the bustle and movement of Broad- 
way. He?was struck with the composite architec 
ture, amazed at the big hotels, astonished at the 
lines of shop-windows. At one o'clock punctu 
ally he went in to dinner—aot dinner as we know 
it, 2 la carte, with a small table, a special waiter, 
separate covers, and all the luxury of privacy in 
the midst of a crowd; but a regular old-fashioned 
Anglo-Saxon dinner, such as a hotel-keeper in 
thedays of Athelstane might have provided—the 
board groaning under the smoking joints and 
profusion of vegetables; the Madeira brought on 
after dinner; the * guests” apparently all friends, 
and, we have no doubt, friends also of the gentk 
manly host. At this table he fell in with a 
stranger, whose appropriate name was Peter C 
Sconce, wuo pronounced ** India wharf” ** Injia 
hhhwaourf ”—the spelling being explained by the 
fact of Mr. Sconce “rolling it twice or 
times through his nose.” Mr. Sconce befriended 
the Italian in various ways, and was “ greatly 
surprised and half offended” when the latter 
handed him two dollars as remuneration. 

But Gallenga was not destined to live in 
New York. His letters took him to Massachu 
setts, and there he remained sufficiently long to 
get a thorough acquaintance with the society to 
be found there. Cut off as New England was 
from the rest of the world in those days, the lit 
tle invasion of it by the band of Italian refugees 
whom the revolutionary movements of the early 
part of the century brought over, was a curious 
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historical and social episode. Foresti, Castiglia, 
Mariotti, Albinola, were names then as well 
known to a certain part of American society, 
and that no unimportant part, as Kossuth be- 
came afterward to the whole country. Thev be 
longed toa class of exiles which now exists no 
longer. <All highly-educated men, most if not all 
were of good family ; they had been driven to 
cast their lots in the New World through misfor 
tune and disaster originating in the virtue which 
all Americans could then most easily understand 
—their love of country. The children and grand- 
children of the men who had resisted the Stamp 
Act, and fought against the oppression of Eng 
land with halters round their necks, and achieved 
the independence of their own country, could 
sasily sympathize with the Italian gentlemen 
who, escaped from long vears of persecution, ex- 
ile, and imprisonment, came here, beggared in 
fortune and almost in hope, to wait for the sig- 
nal that was to recall them to the struggle which 
was the mission and meaning of their lives 
Some waited and died waiting ; 
hear the signal of the liberation of Italy, and re- 
turn, as Gallenga did, to share the dangers and 
triumphs of the final conflict. Their lives and 
hopes appealed most powerfully to the sympathy 
of all Americans, and gave for the time a ro- 
mantic tinge tothe garish davlight on this side 
of the Atlantic, which no refugees of our day are 
likely again to impart. 

It must be admitted that most of those early re- 
fugees were entirely unfitted, both by habits and 
education, fora successful career in this country. 
It was true, as Mr. Leib had said, that their place 
was ready for them, but the place so reserved 
was almost in all cases that of an humble teacher 
of languages—the very career that Gallenga had 
left the Old World to avoid. Like all his com- 
patriots, he fell into it from want of anything 
else to do, and the necessity of earning his bread 


others lived to 


in some way. Into the details of his life here 
we have not space to enter, but can commend 
the book to the reader as a vivid if not wholls 
accurate picture of the society of Boston and 


Cambridge—chiefly Cambridge—as seen by an 


* Evetalian “fiftv vearsago The author writes 
with a frankness unusual even in these unr 
served days, and goes so far as to give a full ac 
count of his unsuccessful love affairs, It is a 
legal maxim that there is no better evidence 
than that which it is against the witness's own 
Interest to give, and on this principle the reminis 
cences here bear the impress of truth 
In general the picture given by Signor Gall 

ga will not be found to do more than peunt the 
reality which was 
‘American Notes’ and 
He evidently did not hke the 


was a barren wilderness to him, 


caricatured inp Dickens's 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit 
eountrv atall It 
With aw litth 
oasis of enlightened, cultivated society at Can 


But his report is not tinged with 


bridge ralicr 


wens 
though lighted up occasionally with asiv humor 
especially when he gives descriptions of some 
the Massachusetts worthies of his dav, as f 
instance in the following desermption f Mr 
Everett 

‘**He was at the time forty-two vears old, tal 
flat-chested, with a white complexion, lar 
prominent eves, ao stately forehead, a bland 
grave countenance, He spoke with the purest 
English accent, and was remarkable for his 


sedate, well-bred, but somewhat sti, owemdone 
English reserve Like many of the most polis? 
ed Americans Ihave kuown, he seemed to labor 


inder a double restraint: be was too anxious fo 
keep bis feelings under control, too much afraid 
of falling into some Yankee solecism of idiom o: 
manner He achieved an mest unpre 
cedented popularity as a seenad orator, and I 
shall never forget mv friend, Miss Dwight, and 
other ladies, whose eves filled with tears at ‘the 
bare recollection of the white hand 
which the voung divine waved in the air in the 
most thrilling moments of his heart - winning 
perorations—a painful recollection; for, after 
achieving complete success, he gave up the can 
) 


ef souls, and betook himself to a political career, 
} Alexander being rm 


both he and his broth 
of Representa 





sWeot 





turned as members of the House 


tives.” 

The book is fullof that shrewd observation 
which has earned Sig. Gallenga such an enviable 
reputation all over the world. As a specimen, 
we may quote a line or twoof what he has to say 
about the great Anglo-Saxon quality of good 
will to helpless strangers. He has studied its 


influence both in this country and in England: 


“If vou wish to secure an Englishman's or an 
American's good-will, show him something that 
he can do fer you. So long as he thinks that 
vou need his assistance, not only will be put him 
self out of his way to serve you, but he will be 
thankful to vou, and like and love vou for the 
chance vou give him to make himself useful. 
If he saves you from drowning, or rescues you 
from the flames, his affection for one who af 
forded him an opportunity to show his courage 
ard humanity will know no bounds. But this 
helpfulness on his part should not be needed 
twice . . If youapply to him twice he will 
not deny vou, but by overtasking his sympathy 
you will forfeit his esteem.” 

Sig. Gallenga is now seventy-four years old. 
He has, since he came here as an exile anda 
marchand de participes, risen to be (in the Old 
World, to which after a few years he returned) a 
historian and journalist, a diplomatist under the 
lead of Cavour, and was at one time calied to take 
part in the Government of the country of his 
early love. Curiously enough, he admits, with 
his accustomed frankness, that his long absence 
from Italy, and his life as observer and critic in 
England, had denationalized him, From an ar 
dent Italian he had become almost English, and 
when he went back to his own country his coun- 
trymen found him too English for their tastes, 
too unsympathetic, too much a reformer. But 
evidently he is enough of a philosopher not to 
mind this. He has seen the battle for which he, 
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was always ready to give his life fought out, he 
has seen the dreams of his youth realized ina 
free and united Italy, and realized not by con- 
spiracy and assassination, but by means of which 
any country might well be proud. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA BEFORE SHAK- 
SPERE. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 
By John Addington Symonds. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1884. Pp. xix, 668. 

Mr. A. W. Warp’s two volumes on‘ English 
Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne’ (Macmillan, 1875) were the first work of 
the kind adapted to the wants of the general 
reader. Those who have had, like ourselves, con- 
stant occasion to consult them, will readily bear 
witness to their exceeding utility. Yet, as the 
years roll on, the need makes itself felt of bring- 
ing them more in accord with the results of re- 
cent investigation. Whether Mr. Ward in- 
tends making a thorough revision of his work 
is a point on which we are not informed. Such 
revision is undoubtedly called for, and the pres- 
ent book by Mr. Symonds is the best evidence 
thereof. The younger writer has, of course, 
profited by the labors of his predecessor. In 
most features this book, so far as it covers the 
same ground, isa decided improvement. It dif- 
fers both in scope and in method. In scope, Mr. 
Symonds has naturally the advantage, giving as 
he does nearly 700 pages, in lieu of the correspond- 
ing 270 in Mr. Ward’s first volume. As to me- 
thod, we can scarcely characterize the differ- 
ence more succinctly than by stating that, 
whereas Mr. Ward deals more with the statis- 
tics of the subject, Mr. Symonds gives more of 
itsorganic life, its movement. Hence the present 
work is much more readable. The reader will 
gain from ita much more vivid sense of what the 
old English drama really meant, the circum- 
stances amid which it grew up, the agencies and 
forces at work upon it. On the other hand, we 
suspect that the earlier work, despite its need of 
revision, is, in the main, a safer work to follow. 
Mr. Ward’s style, we admit, is often pragmatic 
and in places even arid. It is not astyleto win 
the reader. Yet it is honest and healthful. It 
never seeks to bribe the reader’s judgment. 
Whereas Mr. Symonds writes only too often in a 
manner that savors more of the lyceum and the 
debating-hall than of the historic page. On many 
points craving for effect warps his style into false 
rhetoric, blinds his judgment, and even deflects 
his assertions beyond the strict line of truth. 
What else can we say of a writer who informs us, 
p. 650, that “this epic [viz., the Faust story] is 
strictly Northernand Teutonic. There is no con- 
ceivable period of Italian literature in which it 
could have been created. The cold, remorseless 
revelation of Hell breathes the scorn- 
ful imagination of Beowulf’s posterity. 

The purchase of knowledge, power, and enjoy. 

ment . . . is a tragedy which has 

for its dim background the sublimely sombre re- 
ligion of the Eddas.” And more in the same 
strain. Now all this is not true. Had Mr. Sy- 
monds taken the pains to study the genesis of the 

Faust story before trying to outdo Marlowe him- 

self, he would have discovered that Ifaly had a 

good deal to do with its formation, and thatthe 

posterity of Beowulf and the Eddas had nothing. 

Does Mr. Symonds suppose that the posterity of 

Beowulf is to be found in England or in Ger- 

many? St. Augustine, Simon Magus, Cyprian 

the Magician, the Magician of Norica, Faustus 

Andrelinus of Paris, who contributed each his 

quota to the witches’ cauldron of the Faust book 

—do they belong to Teutonism ? Perhaps they re- 

flect the religion of the Eddas ? 


In other places Mr, Symonds errs through fol- ' 


, 


lowing Mr. Ward too closely. Wecannot other- 
wise account for the attempt, p.98, to connect the 
beginnings of the medi#val church plays with 
the office of the mass. In the preface he alludes 
to the disadvantages of composing such a work 
in the High Alps, away from all libraries except 
his own. Yet surely a book like Aubertin’s 
‘Histoire de la Littérature Francaise au Moyen 
Age’ is procurable anywhere, and Aubertin, 
although not professing to be an original in- 
vestigator, would have given our author an alto- 
gether different estimate of the liturgical drama. 
In general the third chapter, Miracle Plays,is the 
weakest portion of the book. It abounds in inac- 
curacies, and is altogether too meagre and super- 
ficial a treatment of a subject that appeals to the 
scholar. Yet even here the author flashes upon 
us a brilliant idea, as p. 116: ‘‘ How little can 
we really judge the artistic effect of a Miracle 
from the libretto which was merely meant to 
illustrate a grand spectacular effect!” This com- 
parison of such a text-collection as the Towneley 
or the Coventry to a libretto is happy, and ad- 
mits of a stricter application than its originator 
seems to be aware of. The stanza-structure of 
many of the speeches tells us plainly enough that 
they were not declaimed, but either sung out- 
right or delivered recitativo. Another sugges- 
tive passage is at pp. 15 and 25, where the author 
calls our attention to the fact that whereas other 
European nations in the Elizabethan period had 
various modes of art-expression, England had 
only its poetry, still more narrowly, its drama. 
The stage was the sole place where the national 
heart could find itself. Put thus bluntly, this 
seems to ignore non-dramatic poets like Sidney 
and Spenser. Yet Mr. Symonds keeps within 
proper bounds. 

Comedy is much harder to treat of than trage- 
dy. Hence chapter v is inferior to chapter vi. 
In fact, we suspect that Mr. Symonds has not yet 
cleared up his mind upon the fundamental differ- 
ence between true comedy and farce. Appa- 
rently he is of the opinion that the moralities de- 
veloped into comedy, and that John Heywood 
was a prominent founder of English comedy. 
To our mind the morality never got and never 
could have got beyond the farce. And Hey- 
wood isa mere writer of farces. The late Wil- 
liam Wagner announced this axiom seven years 
ago, in his searching review of Mr. Ward (An- 
glia I, 168). The latter had committed the start- 
ling blunder of ascribing to Heywood an “ Aris- 
tophanic” vein. But our author matches this 
by discovering in the same Heywood the spirit 
of Chaucer, p. 185, calling him, p. 188, ‘‘a prose 
Chaucer,” a ‘Chaucer without his singing 
robes.” Whoever can find in bluff, crude John 
Heywood one atom of Chaucer’s Schalkheit, 
esprit, and grazia, must have an uncommonly 
keen eye. Besides, how can the Interlude be 
called ‘‘a specifically English form of comedy ” 
(p, 184)? The whole species has an unmistakably 
Gallic twang, as Aubertin would have shown, 
had he been consulted. 

Mr. Symonds’s critique of the Senecan tragedy 
and its baleful effect upon the nascent drama of 
Italy and of France is excellent. We do not re- 
member seeing this part of the subject put more 
forcibly. Yet he overlooks, as Mr. Ward does 
not, one practical gainfrom Seneca for the mod- 
ern stage, viz., the five-actarrangement. On the 
other hand, he gives us, and Mr. Ward does not, 
a realizing sense of the conflict in sixteenth-cen- 
tury England between the Senecan spirit of the 
** Gorboduc ” writers and their university clique 
and the folk-spirit which was to triumph in Mar- 
lewe and Shakspere. We call especial attention to 
p. 259: ‘* Perhaps we cannot penetrate deeper in- 
| to the definition of the Romantic Drama than by 
saying that its characteristic was to be a repre- 
sented story. In this it differed from the classic 








or Athenian drama: for there, although there lay 
a myth or fable behind each tragedy, the play 
itself was written on some point or climax in the 
fable.” Without pausing to cavil at the term 
*“*Romantic” (now fashionable in England), let 
us admit that while we have all felt more or less 
the distinction thus drawn, no one before cur au- 
thor everdrew it so boldly and clearly. All that 
remained for him to do was to point cut the di- 
rect influence of the church-plays and chronicle- 
histories in rendering the ‘‘Romantic ” drama pos- 
sible. This he has neglected. 

With chapter viii, on Theatres, Playwrights, 
etc., the subject will become more familiar to the 
general reader. Doubtless it would be possible to 
detect an occasional slip; but in the main the 
chapter is very instructive reading. In speaking 
of boy-actors, the author suggests, p. 302, ‘‘ that 
plays expressly written for them—those of Jon- 
son [why not also Lyly?], for example—took a 
certain fixity of type and hardness of outline from 
the exigencies under which the poet worked. 
Compared with Shakspere’s art, that of Jonson is 
certainly distinguished by formality.” This may 
be true. Yet we are disposed to search for the 
“formality” in Jonson and Lyly themselves, 
And then, did not Shakspere write the parts of 
Rosalind, Juliet, Desdemona, Cleopatra for 
boys, but without a trace of ‘ hardness of out- 
line’? 

The chapter on Masques is interesting and ex- 
tremely valuable, but it seems to us out of place 
in a work on Shakspere’s predecessors. It be- 
longs properly to the Jonsonian period. By far 
the most novel and most valuable chapter is the 
eleventh, Domestic Tragedy. Here more than 
anywhere else has Mr. Symonds improved upon 
Mr. Ward. Jusserand, in his ‘Théatre en An- 
gleterre,’ made a fair beginning, it is true, but 
the present chapter leaves Jusserand far behind. 
It isa just and ample treatment of a commonly 
ignored branch of the dramatic art. We hope 
that some of the German readers of Mr. Sy- 
monds will utilize it in their Lessing studies, for 
Lessing was a stanch admirer of the English 
tragédie bourgeoise. 

In the group of dramatists immediately pre- 
ceding Shakspere, Lyly has fared the best at Mr. 
Symonds’s hands. At least the chapter devoted 
to him is fresher, more original. What our au- 
thor has to say concerning Greene, Peele, and 
Marlowe (for Lodge the reader is prudently re- 
ferred to Mr. Gosse’s ‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies’), moves within lines too conventional to 
satisfy us. At the present day it is not hard to 
get a partial hearing for Marlowe. His genius is 
patent. Yet there are many points in his style 
and treatment which demand more minute inves- 
tigation than Mr. Symonds has deemed it worth 
while to give. One of the English reviewers of 
Mr. Bullen’s recent edition of Marlowe has said 
naively, that ‘it is next to impossible to say any- 
thing fresh about Marlowe.” Is this the language 
of plaintive despair,or of complacent satisfaction? 
Either way it is absurd. ‘ Faustus” alone can 
give employment to a school of critics. What 
we need is, not rhetorical disquisition, but exact 
and exhaustive scholarship. For instance, which 
of the Marlovians, past or present, has bethought 
him of the simple device of reprinting verbatim, 
side by side, the editions of 1604, 1609, and 1616? 
Yet until this is done, no student of ‘* Faustus ” 
can be sure of his foundation. Then as to 
Marlowe’s blank-verse, it is not enough to praise 
it; one should understand it. We regard our au- 
thor’s account of the genesis and structure of 
blank-verse in general as not only unfortunate, 
but actually misleading. It spreads darkness 
rather than light. Vainly have we tried to un- 
derstand such oracular utterances as these (p.593) : 
“The heroic line is native to our lan- 
guage; combining, as the language itself com. 
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bines, indigenous Teutonic and exotic Latin quali- 
ties. The omission of the rhyme, to which it was 
originally linked, does not structurally alter it.” 
What is the heroic line? The five-measure rhym- 
ing couplet, e. g., as used by Chaucer. This was 
borrowed from the French, and has not a trace 
of indigenous Teutonic quality. And who can 
admit that the discontinuance of rhyme is nota 
radical alteration of the structure of verse ? 

Robert Greene meets with scant justice. We 
read the old story of debauch and death-bed re- 
pentance, of time wasted and friends alienated, 
of writing for ready sale and wilfully foregoing 
true fame. The story may be true. But we have 
our doubts. No one yet, to our knowledge, has 
sifted the evidence upon which the story rests. Is 
Gabriel Harvey a trustworthy witness? Are 
Greene’s pamphlets truly autobiographical? To 
us the ‘Story of Francesco’ and the preamble to 
the ‘Groat’s Worth of Wit’ do not differ, in es- 
sentials, from hundreds of the so-called moral 
tales of the Italian and French “novelists.” If 
our readers will turn to the Englische Studien, 
vii, 111-124, they will find there reprinted a story 
entitled ‘A Pennyworth of Wit,’ which is at least 
first-cousin to ‘Francesco.’ It is quite among 
the possibilities that Greene anticipated the nine- 
teenth-century trick of trading on a reputation 
for wickedness. And if we hunt down the auto- 
biographical too closely, what will become of the 
author of ‘Captain Jack’ and ‘ Moll Flanders’? 
Greene was the most versatile writer of his day. 
He had, what Marlowe had not, a clear sense of 
humor. His ‘* Friar Bacon” is a fair travesty of 
the grim horrors of ‘* Faustus.” The tone of his 
writings is healthy, and he certainly preaches no 
false doctrine. We hope that some one with the 
opportunities will rehabilitate him. 

To revert to Lyly, we think that he has been 
well handled. He is, we know, caviare to the 
general. His pretty lines have mouldered as ef- 
fectually as the lace ruflles of Queen Bess or the 
embroidery of Sir Walter Ralegh’s cloak. Yet 
they are undeniably pretty, and Mr. Symonds is 
not slow toacknowledge it. ‘The lyrics ar> as 
neat and delicate as French songs. Some of the 
scenes sugges: antique sculpture, or the subjects 
of engraved gems. After making due allowance 
for the alloy of conceits which mingles with the 
finer ore of his productions, Lyly’s style deserves 
to be call d Attic,” p. 516. Again: ‘In clear 
simplici‘y and perfect outline this picture [of Di- 
ana cutting Cupid’s wings and burning his ar- 
rows, in ‘ Gallathea’] resembles an intaglio cut 
to illustrate some passage of Anacreon,” p. 529. 
Mr. Symonds calls attention to the underplot of 
Phyllida and Gallathea, two girls disguised in 
male attire. Each, knowing herself to be a girl, 
falls in love with the other, supposing the «ther 
to be a boy. The situation 1s brilliant, all the 
more so when we remember that the girls of the 
Elizabethan stage were only trained boys after 
all. And Lyly’s handling is faultlessly delicate. 
‘*Gallathea” must have taxed to the utmost the 
children of Paul’s, and the audience must have 
appreciated its cleverness. Of course it is a 
trifle; but was it less for the six eenth century 
than the ‘Sleeping Car” and the * Elevator” 
are for the nineteenth ? 

How Mr. Symonds, who is in general at his 
best in treating Lyly, should write of Euphu- 
ism as he does, is a puzzle. Landmann’s essay 
before him, he reiterates the old confusion of 
Guevarism and Italianism, speaks of Shakspere 
as Euphuistic,and in general obscures everything 
that Landmann and his reviewers have just suc- 
ceeded in clearing up. We have neither time nor 
patience to discuss the matter here. Taken allin 
all, Mr. Symonds’s book will attract many a 
reader to the study of our early drama. In view 
of this great practical gain, we can afford to 
close our eyes to many minor defects of style and 
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inaccuracies. Perhaps a more careful writer 
would not have succeeded so well. The usefulness 
of the book would be greatly enhanced by an in 
dex. 
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THE author of ‘In War Time’ has sketched a 
group of very life-like personages. He has, 
moreover, surrounded them with an atmosphere | 
which has a tint of its own. Nor is this effect 
produced by means so obvious as names of streets 
or the use of local customs. There is no attempt 
at disguise of them, but it is not through them 
that the stranger who may not know Philadel- 
phia is made to recognize a society and its sur- 
roundings that are clearly neither of New York 
nor of Boston. One cannot cite paragraph or 
page, but, taken as a whole, the nameless some 
thing is in the book by which one social circle is | 
distinguished from another. What makes this | 
little world seem more easy and less self-conscious 
than Boston, more steady than New York, is not 
to be hit off in a single phrase 2bout Quaker tra- | 
ditions, nor have we room to analyze the subtle 
differences. Suffice it to say that it is there to 
give charm to Dr. Mitchell's story. 

The idea which underlies the whole can be put 
in more than one way, even if we forbear any 
special application to the medical profession 
for the soul ignoble by nature there is no hope. 
A man capable of one cowardly act will surely 
fail again, under strain. Dr. Wendell could de 
sert his helpless patients in the field-hospital 
when it was reached by the advancing fire of 
the enemy, so he can shield his own fatal mistake 
at the expense of others. This theme is clearly 
presupposed and carried on throughout the book. 
The people who surrounded Dr. Wendell are, as | 
we have said, lifelike. They are interesting. | 
Some are beautiful and some are brilliant. 
Given, then, a well-considered theme, and cha- 
racters in themselves of much more than onii- 
nary promise, why does the book fail of great 
success? Simply because the third indispensa- | 
ble element is wanting. The story, the inci 
dents, the action—the three terms mean the 
same thing—lack point and coherence. The 
power of combination is wanting. The moment 
the people who are so delightfully described are 
set to do anything, they become futile or illogi- 
cal. More than one path is opened in which the 
reader's conjecture loses itself for nothing. More 
than one thread is started only to break off 
abruptly. The war furnishes only a background 
(and a remote one at that), not motives. A 
chance meeting at a hospital provides the hero- 
ine of the ingénue type, but the other incidents 


taken from the war, except the affair at the 
field-hospital, are not essential, Dr. Mitchell ex 
pects too much credulity from his readers. That 
aman endowed with every keen and fine sense 
becoming a gentleman should go to tell the lady 
who has refused him, that the man he fear® she 
may marry is an arrant coward, is too unlikely 
The same keenness of sense which is supposed to 
prompt him to such a duty would have told him 
that either the lady herself would have discov 
ered the defect of nature, or that inthe othe: 
alternative his mission would be hopeless and 
humiliating. The tinal catastrophe is too shock 
ing. True, life itself is more dreadful than any 
fiction ; but life proves itself always inevitable 
Here the reader saves his sympathy by more 
than one too obvious chance of escape, and in 
sists it might have been otherwise —so, or se 

It never can be wise to neglect the old rule 
discovered long before the evolution of thy 
modern novel, that the principal figure must, » 
It will not do to 


Be the 


to speak, command the reader 
make him either a villain or a cowand 
end never so tragic, the feeling excited must be 
only terror or pity. If the pity passes into con 
tempt of the man, it is all over with admuration 
The sorrowful fate may be beroic, the craven 
heart never. To have made a man like Dr 
Wendell the centre of the action involves the 
double difficulty, that the reader cannot care / 
him, and that no other character seems to be 
natural in any relation to him, for a high-minded 
sensitive nature must have felt the fatal want in 
him, Let the reader drop the last quarter of the 
book, when it isclear that the voung lovers are t 
be happy and there is yet hope that Mrs, Westerley 
may rouse some latent good in Wendell’s nature 
and he will remember the pleasant pictures, the 
delicate characterization, the bright sayings in 
it, rather than the inadequate construction which 
the reviewer is forced to point out 

Mrs. Oliphant, in * Madame,’ shows us how the 
well-practised hand will make use of such a cha 
racter as Wendell’s only as a side figure, to sup 
The small 


nature, incapable of anything noble or elewated, 


ply secondary motives for the action 


accepting any sacrifice, is never brought forward 
for any strong contrast. It 1s only a verv young 
girlora very silly old woman to whom he can 
be of consequence, except for the unquestioning, 
unfailing devotion of a mother. The story is 
slighter than we have had of late from Mrs 
Oliphant, but it is a beautiful treatment -of a 
subject by no means common—the devotion of a 
daughter to the father’s second wife, who has 
been grossly wronged by him in a momentary fit 
of impatience. The old servant woman is the 
ene figure that does not harmonize. She had 
prototypes for her harshness and violence in the 
earlier ‘Chronicles of Carlingford, and we are 
sorry to find her again 

‘Bound Together* means nothing more than 
the binding which holds together a dozen short sto 
ries, three of them reprinted from Blackwood's, 
Like the three on our list by Mr. Julian Haw 
thorne, they almost without exception end with 
a sudden turn,a surprise. To be thus astonished 
is rather a pleasant experience in the mood in 
which one turns to a magazine story, butin a col- 
lection the sameness palls. Not that there is not 
great variety in the endings before us, but it 18 
the, surprise that remains in the mind, not the 
particular kind of it; and we growtired, The 
most of the subjects are old, not to say trite. A 
mistaken identity, a madman’s revenge,the beau- 
tiful temptress, a long-hidden right to nobility— 
every one can tell such a story beforehand. The 
best-sustained of Mr. Conway’s is the shortest, 
‘““A Speculative Spirit,” which is so well man 
aged that for once the surprise is unexpected. 

As to Mr. Hawthorne, his aim at effect ‘seems 
to result in intensity of momentary impression, 
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which is by no means real strength. Realism de- 
pends for its success upon the accuracy and force 
of the details and upon the skill with which they 
are grouped. Romance depends upon the subtle- 
ty of the suggestion. If Mr. Hawthorne means 
to be realistic, the work is too hap-hazard; if ro- 
mantic, it is too crude and bald. 

Mr. Lathrop’s little story of ‘In Each Other’s 
Shoes’ is welcome in permanent form to those 
who enjoyed it as an unusually good presenta- 
tion of the possible results of a happy accident, 
befalling a man already endowed with brains 
and with pluck. ‘True’ is a small novel, rather 
rapidly worked out, on the old plot of two bro- 
thers in love with the same girl. It is rathera 
heavy strain on the theories of heredity to apply 
them to imaginary descendants of the colonists 
lost from Roanoke Island. 

Miss Fothergill loses rather than gains in her 
successive efforts. Even‘ Kith and Kin’ hardly 
made good the promise of ‘The First Violin.’ 
She now attempts to portray in ‘ Peril’ the dan- 
ger of yielding to caprice,and balances the weak- 
ness of her heroine by her suffering and her re- 
pentance of the consequences. It is hard to like 
her, for her first caprice is nothing less than a 
wicked fit of jealous temper; and the second, 
while it might be a despairing struggle for repa- 
ration, is made to seem more like the freeing of 
her own soul from a burden, no matter what it 
costs others. The plot looks so impossible when 
reduced to its lowest terms that we produce it, to 
astonish our readers. 

Peril, exasperated by the discovery that her 
cousin Hugh loves not herself but another, be- 
trays a kind deed of his to their old grandfather. 
He, being a hard-headed, unrelenting old million- 
aire, disinherits Hugh, leaving all the fortune to 
Peril, on condition that she does not marry be- 
fore she is twenty-five, and dies forthwith. Peril 
bitterly repents, and insists on giving all to 
Hugh, who, of course, refuses. She will not 
touch a penny of the money, and goes off into the 
country, while Hugh learns a carpenter’s trade 
and sets out for Australia. In no long time there 
turns up in the country, as the brother of a new- 
made friend to Peril, a clerk from her grandfa- 
ther’s counting-room. He has loved Peril from 
a distance, knowing her slightly, but she has no 
suspicion of this. It occurs to her (whether out 
of the fathomless depths of her despair, or out of 
the author’s ignorance of feminine human nature, 
may be according to the reader’s point of view) 
to ask this man in so many words to marry her. 
Queens do that. Mrs. Oliphant’s pretty Zaidee 
did it, but she was a child. There is no occasion 
to be shocked about it, as propriety might sug- 
gest. The insurmountable difficulty is, that the 
idea would never come to a woman with the ex- 
perience of at least one love affair. However, 
Lawford accepts Peril, not daring to betray his 
own love, and trusting to save her from misery. 
He discovers directly, or thinks he discovers,that 
she has supposed him capable of being bought off 
after the will is frustrated, while she discovers 
that Hugh is believed to be dead. Here Hugh’s 
original love appears and sends Lawford off to 
find him. It is not quite clear how, but some- 
where Peril’s love for Hugh has died; so when he 
is brought back by Lawford she is ready to love 
the latter, after there has been a due amount of 
mutual! misunderstanding and self-torture. It is 
plain that not one of the incidents is rew except 
Peril’s offer, and that does anything but give an 
air of reality. The style is, to say the least, 
rough. Themastery of a woman by a man is an 


accepted figure of speech, but itis not an agreea-- 


ble stretch of the metaphor to say, ‘ If Lawford 
should once succeed in getting a grip of the girl's 
spirit, . . . the crisis would be over.” This, it 
should be noticed,is ‘‘the inner conviction ” of the 
beloved of Hugh, of whom,jit is said, ‘‘ Mentally 





and morally she was well-endowed, perhaps even 
in the aristocracy of that invisible world.” 
The context supplies no antecedent for the 
phrase ‘‘ that invisible world” except in the ad- 
verbs ‘“‘ mentally and morally.” 

‘My Lady Pokahontas’ is a very graceful and 
pleasing sketch of the Indian princess. It pur- 
ports to be the tender recollections of one of 
Smith’s companions set down when old and gar- 
rulous in his English home. ‘I who had laugh- 
ed at Smith for calling the blessed maiden his 
guardian angel, now bowed down before her, and, 
though no vain and foolish Papist, but a good 
Puritan of Puritans, made her my Saint Poka- 
hontas.” To say that the author has not fully 
succeeded in an archaic style, is but another way 
of saying no one has, unless it were Thackeray. 
It makes but little difference, since the manner 
throughout is so agreeable and the handling now 
and then shows so true'a poetic touch. By an 
admirable ingenuity, the notes which in fact 
supply the authorities, are so worded as to pro- 
duce the effect that the page before us is a new 
and added corroboration to them, not made up 
from them. The book ought to find its way 
where it can give the first impression to young 
minds of the most picturesque episode in 
annals which they find for the most part color- 
less. With this thcught in view we should have 
preferred to be spared the ‘uncouth figure on the 
cover. Old Todkill’s “gracious image” and 
“the fair flower of her small head” had better 
have been left tofancy. The figure we suppose 
taken from the De Passe engraving, which cer- 
tainly is itself somewhat grotesque; but those 
who have seen the original picture say that it 
has great delicacy and beauty of expression. 
When from this woodcut we can reproduce the 
three white ostrich"feathers of the fan and the 
golden band about the hat which should have 
the effect of a coronet, while the hat is merged in 
the background of the picture, then we can 
understand of the face that ‘‘she looks at once 
royal in birth and in nature.” In all other re- 
spects the little volume, with its open type and 
wide margins, is most attractive. 

It will be just as well merely to refer to our 
judgment of ‘ Lal’ as to repeat it, for nothing 
better can be said of ‘Doctor Grattan.’ The 
professional part of the book is occupied with 
the craze of Francis Lamar, a man who believes 
himself to have been ‘‘a slave captain.” Any- 
thing may happen within the domain of the 
alienist, and therefore this may pass. Grattan 
falls in love with the insane man’s daughter, and 
meanwhile fills up the leisure of life in a small 
remote village by writing ‘The Doctor's Novel.’ 
On the last page he shows it to Miss Lamar, say- 
ing, ‘‘See how beautifully I have brought the 
her» and the heroine out of all their troubles !” 
She replies: ‘‘ You have such a correct idea of 
women that I am sure every woman in the land 
will want to read your book, and see the man 
that wrote it.” Why did not Dr. Hammond 
give us Dr. Grattan’s novel instead of his own ? 
The latter is very severe upon ‘‘ the insipid stuff 
which has recently been lauded to the skies by a 
narrow coterie as segments of the long-looked- 
for American novel. . . . He skimmed over, 
with an indifference amounting almost to con- 
tempt, the pages filled with descriptions of un- 
interesting and lack-lustre men and women.” 
What could he have thought of Dr. Hammond’s 
description of himself? ‘The doctor was a 
widower. He had never again entered into the 
marriage state, though he had not arrived at the 
determination to remain single with that mature 
consideration of the subject which he gave to 
every matter of any importance.” The climax 
is reached under the shelter of a friendly rock, 
where hero and heroine are benighted in a wild 
snow-storm, ‘He had thrown off the actor’s 





trappings, and his true nature was once more in 
the ascendant.” The decisive moment arrives. 
** And now I tell you without impulse, but with 
a calmness which I hope is based on my 
knowledge of right and wrong, that I love 
you.” Is this ‘‘lack-lustre,” or is it not? There 
is something amusing in the way in which the 
inexperienced and the unwary supply the critic 
with verdicts upon themselves. 

From all these exaggerations and discords be- 
tween intention and execution, it is like turning 
to the perfection of a flower to open Mrs. Ewing’s 
last sketch. ‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote’ is less 
than ‘ Jackanapes’ only in that its simpler, home- 
lier theme does not offer quite such full felicity 
of subject. How well done was “the setting of 
a wild graft on an old standard ” is told from the 
talk of two old gaffers gossiping on a sunny wall. 
There is the same delightful, suggestive commen- 
tary in homely proverb or tender household word 
as made the earlier story a poem. 





Flatland. A Romance of Many Dimensions. 
By A. Square. London: Seeley & Co.; Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

In this charming little volume a mathematician 

imagines a vast plane filled with a highly civil- 

ized two-dimensional race of beings, who think 
they know all about the universe, but who have 
never conceived that there is a third dimension 
existing on either side of them. Their mode of 
life is very cleverly worked out from our point 
of view, but of course to form a picture,free from 
inconsistencies, of life in a plane is no more pos- 
sible to us than to conceive of a fourth dimen- 
sion. The book purports to be written by a 
square who has been granted a vision of three-fold 
space, and whose attempt to enlighten his country- 
men receives its natural reward in life-long impris- 
onment. His own initiation into a third dimension 
was only brought about by violent means, the ar- 
gument from analogy having fallen upon dull ears. 

A Square is, of course, a being who imagines 

himself to be entirely shut in by his periphery. 

It is inconceivable to him that his inside can be 

got at without breaking through his boundary 

lines; and when a three-fold being suddenly 
knocks him out of his own plane and into an- 
other, it seems to him that he has received, by 
some magical means, a blow from the interior of 
his body, by which he is moved, but in such a 
way that no point passes through a point previ- 
ously occupied by another point. The most amus- 
ing passage in the book is that in which the 
square, delighted with his new achievement, and 
thirsting for yet deeper knowledge, turns against 
his teacher his own argument from analogy, and 
insists upon his turning himself inside out with- 
out breaking his skin, and moving himself about 
in such a way that no point in his body moves in 
the direction of any point of the surface. 
The question, What is the fourth dimension? is, 
we may add here, discussed by Mr. C. E. Hinton 
in a pamphlet of that title, but he does not pro- 
pose any decisive test for its existence. Imagine 
a lot of threads stretched at different angles to a 
moving plane; an inhabitant of the plane would 
be aware of them only as moving points. Coni- 
eal configurations of the threads would give him 
shifting figures in his plane, and all the phenome 
na of life and motion could be explained as the 
successive cuts made by his moving plane in the 
stationary threads. There would be no such 
thing as cause and effect, but only a gradual 
realization in a superficies of an already existing 
whole. So what seems to usa succession of events 
may be only the gradual passing of our space 
through a world of figures of a higher order; 
our consciousness of things may be a spatial pro- 
file of some higher actuality; semblance of change 
may be merely due to the shadows cast in our 
space by real existences of four dimensions, 
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Thus mathematics comes to the aid of philosophy, 
and shows that it is quite possible that the world 
as known to us exists only in the mind of the 
four-dimensional being who conceives us. 

History of Gustarus Adolphus, By John L. 

Stevens, LL.D., recently United States Minister 

at Stockholm. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 18S4. 

8vo, pp. 427. 

It could be said with truth, a few years ago, that 
the Thirty Years’ War was less understood (or 
more misunderstood) than any event of equal 
magnitude in modern history. By the publica- 
tion of Mr. Gardiner’s little work in the ‘*Epochs ” 
series, and still more of the recent translation of 
Gindely’s history, this obscurity has been large- 
ly cleared up, and the great contest has taken its 
proper place inits relation to other historic events. 
It is very well that the publication of Gindely’s 
work is followed so soon by a biography of the 
principal character of the war. The historical 
sketch needs for its completeness a just conception 
of the personality of its hero; and the biography» 
on the other hand, gains in effectiveness by a bet- 
ter knowledge of the series of events. It is as a 
biographer, rather than an historian, that Mr. 
Stevens has best success. The leading characters 
of his work—Gustavus himself, Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand, and others—are delineated with care 
and skill; and the events of the career of Gusta- 
vus are narrated in a clear and animated man- 
ner. The historical sketch which introduces the 
book is, on the other hand, neither lucid nor al- 
ways accurate; from the revolution which placed 
Gustavus Vasa upon the throne, there is an im- 
provement in these respects, and the chapter 
which describes the causes of the Thirty Years’ 
War is really good, although inferior to the bio- 
graphical chapters in merit. The descriptions 
of battles are clear and animated, but suffer from 
the want of plans and maps. For an example 
of confused narration in the historical sketch, we 
will refer to the account of the origin of the Folk- 
ungar (pages 14 and 15). 

We will mention a few errors or misprints 
which we have noticed. On page 5 the Suiones 
of Tacitus are called Sueones. The Union of 
Calmar is placed (p. 15) in 1357 instead of 
1597. The son and successor of Christian I. 
in 1481 is said to have been Christian IL, 
instead of John (Hans); but a_ few 
below Hans is spoken of as ‘‘the son of Chris- 
tian”—by which the reader would certainly 
understand Christian II]. On page 76, where the 
controversy between Skytte and Oxenstiern is 
described, ‘‘ the first ” is used, evidently of Oxen- 
stiern, while the grammatical connection would 
require it to relate to Skytte. There is an excel- 
lent portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, but no index. 
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The Continuity of Christian Thought. A Study 
of Modern Theology in the Light of its History. 
By Alexander V. G, Allen, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. 
Pp. xiii, 488. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1884. 

In the Princeton Review for 1882-85 there ap- 

peared two articles by Professor Allen, upon the 

** Theological Renaissance of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury,” in which he laid down the proposition that 

the tendency of modern religious thought was 
toward an ideal of God and of Christ which could 
only be found by going back to the writings of 
the early Greek fathers. This same thesis was 
still further maintained by the author in a series 
of lectures given at Philadelphia in 1883, and 

now these lectures have been expanded into a 

considerable volume, Mr. Allen writes in a 

beautifully simple and vigorous style. His lead- 

ing thought is clearly defined in his own mind, 
and hence becomes absolutely clear to the reader. 





He approaches his subject from the dispassionate 
point of view of the historian seeking after 
truth rather than from that of the theologian 
having his truth already in hand. Natural 
ly, the greater part of the book is occupied 
with an explanation of how the gap between 
Athanasius and Schleiermacher has been filled 
up. If we are toaccept Mr. Allen's conclusion, 
we must believe that fifteen out of the nineteen 
Cbristian centunes have been wholly off the 
track in their speculation upon the relations of 
God to his universe. At all events, the dominant 
theology of the Latin church, from Augustine to 
our own time, has been opposed to that view of 
the divine nature and activity which is found in 
the writings of Justin, Clement, Origen, and 
Athanasius, and which now again is coming to 
the front in the influence of Schleiermacher and 
his school, and in the higher thought of the 
‘New Orthodoxy.” It is, therefore, the author's 
purpose to show first the distortion and corrup 
tion of theology which this dominant tendency 
produced, and then to trace the lines of opposi- 
tion, feeble and obscure, which through all this 
middle period were never wholly put out of sight. 

The root of all evil in the Latin theology is 
found in the conception of God as a being re 
moved from the universe, and governing it as an 
outside manager; this conception carrving with 
it another—the of a resteration of 
unity between God and the universe by means 
From these 


necessity 


of some scheme of reconciliation. 
fundamental errors we are shown how the whole 
great structure of mediwval theology grew up 
In the reform of the sixteenth century these same 
errors were perpetuated. The Calvinistic God 
was even more sharply separated from humam 
ty, the scheme of reconciliation even more coars 

ly material, than the Roman. Yet in these re 
formatory efforts, and growing out of the free 
dom of thought which they made possible, we are 
led to see the rise of a wholly new form of specu 
lation, sweeping on in the eighteenth century to 
such extremes as agnosticism, deism, or atheism. 
Then, as the religious need of men began ones 
more to make itself felt, came the reaction which 
Mr. Allen calls the modern renaissance in theolo 
gy. Inthisnew theology he discerns a restora 
tion of the early Greek thought. 
theology rises to the conception of Deity as a 
power indwelling in the heart of man, and of 
Christ as an eternal incarnation of God, not nr 


Once again 


stricted to the historic Jesus, but, as Justin and 





Clement also believed, co-eternal with God, exist 
ing from ali time, 


an essential element 
vine nature. 
These two ideas alone—or, rather, the one idea 


of the incarnation in his meaning of the term 


Mr. Allen regards as the sole essential of Chris 
tian theology. His list of non-essentials, given 
in an introductory chapter, includes almost every 
point upon which we have been accustomed to 
hear the loudest controversy. It includes the 
questions which have 


lividel almost all sects 
from each other, which have cause! this or that 
form of church cove 
proper one, which have caused persecuti 





ns and 
from this 
Latin Chris- 


inspired martyrdom. In one won, 
point of view the whole history of 
tianity appears like a vague and empty contest 


selves were wholly 


over things which in the 

foreign to the spirit of that religion for which 
they seemed to stand And, on the other hand, 
the recognition of the two fundamentals here 


pointed out would seem to break down all bar- 
ra gathering of all ex 
tremes into one united church of God, resting 
upon the Eternal Reason as the reconciling agen- 
ey between God and man, 


riers, and yen the way {x 


itself to 
r out of the sects, 
who are tired of controversy, but who will not 


Phis beok cannot fail to commend 


that great bex'y of persons, in « 


seek repose at the cost of either their religious 
instinct or their own reason. It is a valualle 
contribution to the literature of broad and lit 

ral faith, but is sure to meet vigorous opposition 
from the narrower tendencies of all 
haps most of all from that sect to which 


though it is hard t 


sects pat 


ts au 


thor, by formal connection 


see Dy what community of spirit, seems to 


long. 


Bv Paul de Saint-Victor, Paris 
New York. F. W 
THe late Paul de Saint Victor's notices of suc 
Victor Hugo's books as were 
since his return to France 

n the 


Viefor Hugo 
Calmann Lévy; Christen 
written Im exile of 

and of some of his 


occasion of their reapp. 


dramatic works « 


ance on the French stage after an interva 
forty vears, have been collected bv admiurt 
friends and are presented to the pull n ti 
handsomely printed volume before us. Opinions 
Vary as to Saint Victor's merif as a criti WwW! 
some extol him to the skies as the peer of J 
Janin, ‘‘ce roi des critiques “ others hold that 
lacked that most essential quality ina 
judgment, while they aceond to him a rare fa 

tv of expression, a da n md verv effYoot 
use of the brilliant imagery f tl Romant 
school, Neither of these opinions ean be aooepted 
in foto Viewed = fi 1 a certain standp. 
their contradiction ts more apparent tha ‘ 
Janin, hke Saint Victor, was gifted with 4 

facility ; but his stvle was more free fiom Romar 
the exagyweration, very br ‘ witftv, and per 
fect in its correct: el rhe No man ever wrote 
better French Yet, how many of } 

fons, after keeping the reader captive under then 
subtle charm, bave left bir mupletely ucnorant 
of the merits or faults of the book or play 
cussad by the ert It wes ke following the 
flaht of a butterfly and losing sig! f the par 
ticular flower frotn which the beautiful insect 
had sipped the honeved dew Saint- Victor never 
flutters so daintily;: he soars high, as becomes a 
true Romantic, but he does not lose sight of his 
subject. If. asin the case of Victor Hugo's books, 
his affecti and admiration are concerned, he 


raves about the 


author's genius, quotes and re 
, 


peats to satiety what is beautiful, clothes in 
tinsel whatever is obscure, and shows himself so 
much in earnest that he almost convinces us 


’ 


against our wili 

: +) } . 

us with sparkhng wit 
} 


His stvle does not da 
it moves us by its vehemence and earnestness 


He does not lack judgment, ! 
sometimes warped Ivy his feelir 
merit of the 
deal with facts or 


it his judgment is 
gs, though only as 
before 
princi 


reganis the literary 
When he has t 


work 
him 
hi 
es, he does not hesitate to speak the truth; not 
ardent 
finds excuses for the 


pl 

harshly but plainly. An admirer and 
loving friend of Hugo, he 
incongruities which so startlingly appear in the 
** faults 


as rugged and salient as the knots of an oak or 


midst of the poet's finest inspirations 


the asperities of a mountain—the whimsical con 


ceits, the metaphor cart ied to excess, the uncouth 
puns, the incongruities of thought and rhyme 

To him all this is but ‘the overflowing of 
animation in strength 
a colossus. Hugo's Herculean jokes remind one 
of those of Well 
might Victor Hugo write to him, apropos of his 
article on ‘ The Toilers of the Sea’: “ 
write a book merely for the pleasure of having 


poeti the playfulness of 


Samson, the Biblical hero.” 


P 7 
One could 


you write a page.” 

But the critic is more uncompromising when he 
takes the poet to task, regretfully, for his con 
tempt of historical truth in portraying Mary 
Tudor as unchaste, or in robbing Henry of 
Navarre of the legendary kindness of heart and 
solicitude for his subjects’ welfare which have so 
endeared him to the popular heart. 
admit that the poet who found such patriotic 


Nor can he 
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strains in which to deplore the misfortunes of 
France in ‘ L’Année Terrible,’ can be justified in 
shedding tears cver the vanquished Communists, 
and establishing a parallel between the frantic 
efforts cf madmen and the heroism of patriots. 
To concludg, let us say that this collection of 
articles, written at different periods, not only is 
interesting for the anecdotes and the disserta- 
tions on men and things in which it. abounds, 
but will be found an excellent guide to the 
study of Victor Hugo’s stupendous work as a 
poet (Saint-Victor prudently ignored him as a 
political writer). One of the best pieces in the 
collection is an unfinished 1eview of * Les Miséra- 
bles.’ The first chapters of this book were hailed 
with so much fervid admiration by Saint-Victor, 
in the journal La Presse, that the imperial police 
deemed his articles dangerous to the public 
peace, and an official warning checked his enthu- 
siasm. The half-written review was hid away in 
the critic's drewer, whence it emerged only after 
his death. 


By S. E. Herrick, 
8vo, 


Some Heretics of mendes 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 
pp. 320. 

Tus is a course of lectures, called out by the Lu- 

ther centennial of last year and delivered by 

Dr. Herrick to the young people of his church. 

They cover a considerable range of time (from 

Tauler to Wesley), but make no pretence at com- 

pleteness—are rather a series of independent 

sketches than a continuous work. We have lec- 
tures upon Melancthon and Calvin, but not upon 

Luther or Zwingle; upon John Wesley, but not 

upon George Fox. Under the title ‘‘ Coligny” 

we find an interesting sketch of the French Hu- 
guenots; under ‘‘ William Brewster,” of the “‘ In- 
dependent” movement in England. The object 
of the course is ethical rather than historical— 

‘*to show that the revolt [against traditionalism 

and authority] neither began nor ended with Lu- 


ther—if indeed it can be said tobe finished yet: 
to follow it in its gradual development in princi- 
ple, and trace it in geographical and national ex- 
pansion; at the same time to exhibit it concrete- 
ly in the lives of its leaders, and so to bring the 
reader into personal sympathy with them and 
awaken an interest in personal investigation.” 
For this end the lectures are excellently suited: 
their style is that of the lecture rather than the 
essay, adapted to hearing rather than reading. 
Nevertheless they read well, and, while ‘“‘nonew 
facts are brought to light,” and thereis no claim 
of originality, the author has evidently taken 
pains to consult the most recent writers, and to 
avquaint himself with the best results of scholar- 
ship. 
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Dobson, A. At the Sign of the Lyre. Henry Holt & Co. 


Dorr, JuliaC.R. Daybreak. An Easter Poem. A. D. F. 
Randolph &Co. 40 cents. 

oe -<. ee Britannica. Ninth edition. Vol. XVIII. 
€ x Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Hagvard, H.R. The Witch’s Head. D. Appleton & Co. 


25 cen 
Humphreys, Prof. M.W. Aristophanes: Clouds. Boston: 


Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Jee kson, Helen (A. H.). Easter Bells. An Original Poem. 
With Tilustrat ions. White, Stokes & Allen. $1.50 

Jessen, Prof. C. Der lebenden Wesen U rsprung und Fort- 

Berlin: Abenheim ; ; New York: B. Westermann 


&¢ 

mpoun Dosabhai Framji. History of the Parsis, includ- 
ing their Manners, Customs, Religion, and Present Po- 
sition. Illustrated. 2 Vols. Macmillan &Co. $15. 





Keary, E. A Casket of Pearls. Selections from Scrip- 
ture for Morning and Evening. Frederick Warne & 
Co. 35 cents. 

Keary, E. = of Light: A ~~? wens a | for Divine 
Guidance. Frederick Warne & 

Keenan, H. F. Trajan. A Novel. Cason a So. 21.50. 

Keltie, J. S. The Statesman’s Year Book for 1885. Mac- 
millan & Co. & 


Lathrop. G. P. In the Distance, New ed. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 
Lindau, R. Hans der Triumer, ete. Chicago: L. Schick. 


cents. 

Mason, E. T. Personal Traits of British Authors. Hood— 
Macaulay—Sydney Smith—Jerro!d—-Dickens—Charlotte 
Rronté— hackeray. With Portraits. Charles Scrib- 

Miles, HT; , th ‘Old, Old S I 

es A. ne tory. In two rts. A.D. 
F. Rando! b&Co. 50 cents. - 
a hy Salads. White, Stokes & Allen. 56c. 
an of His Word. and Other Stories. 
Harper’ 8 Franklin Square Library. 20 cents. 

Obiter Dicta. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Oliver, Grace A. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley: His Life, 
Work, and Teachings. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 


1.50. 
Perrin, R. 8S. The Religion ¢ Philosophy y, or the Unifica- 
tion of Knowledge. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Perrot-Chip ez. History y: Artin Phoenic - and ? ae 
ndencies. 2vols. A. C. Armstrong & S $15 
—_ Sarah M. B. An irish Garland. besten: an- 
ton, Miflin& Co. $1. 
Ponce de Leon, N. Diccionario Tecnologicc Part 11 
all—.’ly. New York: N. Ponce de Leon. 0 cents. 
Praed, W. M. Poems. Revised and Complete Edition. 
With a Memoir by Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 2 vols. in 
one. White, Stokes & Allen. #2. 

Probyn, J. W. Italy: From the Fall of Napoleon L., in 
1815. to me Death ‘of Victor Emmanuel, in 1878. Cas 


sell & € 
Rabilion, t. La Chanson de Roland. From a Seventh 
Edition of Léon Gautier. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Reeves, Marion C. L., and Read, —s Pliot® Fortune. 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin $ Cc - 

Reid, C. Roslyn’s Fortune. pleton ‘& Co 1 25. 

moore, S. Jelly-Fish, Star ish, and Sea-Urchins, 

oe & c 0. 75, 

Saint tor, P. de. v ictor Hugo. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy; New york F. W. Christern. 

Schaff, Dr. P. History of the C yore hurch. Vol. IV. 
Medieval Christianity, A. D. 590-1073. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Som 


Schiller's Das Lied von der Glocke. With introduction 
and notes by C. P. Otis, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co. 
Shapcott, R. Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. Being the 
Second Part of his Biography. London: Triibuer & Co. 
Sherwood, S. R. The Lays of a Bohemian. Brentano 


Brothers. 

Sime, W. Boulderstone; or, New Men and Old Popula- 
Lge oS Novel. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
© cents, 


Belford, Clarke & Co. 


“Siva.” A Man of Destiny. 
White, Stokes & 


Skelding, Susie B. Birthday Flowers. 
Allen. $1.50. 

Smith, W.H. The Evolution of “Dodd” in his Struggle 
for the Survival “ the Fittest in Himself. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

Southworth, Mrs. _ D.E.N. The Bride’s Fate. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 75 cents. 

Warren, Dr. W.F. Paradise Found. The Cradle of the 
Human Race at the North Pole. A Study of the Pre- 
oe te Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin 

0. y 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


HAVE JUST READY: 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S 
At the Sign of the Lyre. 


> a 12mo (uniform with ‘ Vignettes in 
Rhyme), $2. 


Les Chansons De Roland. 


Translated by Léonce Rabillon, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 16mo. (Library of 
Foreign Poetry.) $1.25. 


Representative Gesman Po- 
‘MS, LYRIC AND BALLAD. The origi- 
nal texts, with close English versions by va- 
rious translators. Edited by Karl Knortz. 
8vo, $3.50. 


The Rise of Lutellectual Li- 


berty. From Thales to Copernicus. By 
Frederic May Holland. Large 12mo, $3.50. 





Agents Wanted to Sell 


AMERICAN ORATIONS, from Patrick 


Henry to James A. Garfield. Edited, with Historical 
Introductions, describing the questions at issue, by 
Professor Johnstvn, of Princeton. Three volumes, 
beautifully printed and bound, $3.75; and 


BRITISH ORATIONS, from Burke to 


Gladstone. Edited, with Historical Introductions, 
by Prof. C. K. Adams, of University of Michigan. Uni- 
form with the above, $3.75. 





“ Representative orations which illustrate the whole 
course of history.”—Portland Transcript. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 





im Vv E R Yy— 
‘ books pertaining to. List will a . ore if de- | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Selected Poems from Michel- 
angelo Buonarrott. 


With Translations from various sources. Edited 
by Ednah D. Cheney, author of ‘Gleanings 
inthe Fields of Art.’ Price, $1.25. 


*,*This edition of the poems of the great Tus- 
can sculptor will be appreciated by all who have 
even a slight knowledge of Italian. The original 
text is accompanied by metrical versions, and is 
still further elucidated by annotations of valua- 
ble character. An appendix furnishes some bi- 
ographical data relative to the celebrities re- 
ferred to in the poems. 

The book is sold by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, post-paid, by the publishers on receipt of 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. = 
French—German —Spanish. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every “day and business conver- 
sation, by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all ¢ uestions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part I, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
225 5 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND 


S. CLa 
34 Park Row, _ York x City. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
Miscellaneous Books in Fore: Languages. 


Catalogues on application. Fore’ 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 








first-class. References given and required. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Webster's Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


Of-special value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the 
desk or in the travelling bag. 

THE CONDENSED is not a reprint, but an 
entirely new compilation on a novel and original 
plan, which allows more matter in the same space, 
with the same type, than any other dictionary. 1t 
isthe latest, and its ety mologies and definitions 

are thorough and accurate. 

Besides other valuable information the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
proper names—a_ feature found in no other 
abridged dictionary. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.80. 


Handy Atlas of the World. 


Although peony published this work has 
already attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is 
bound in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever issued from 
the American Press. 

THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among many 
valuable features: 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of 
all the States, Commercial Map of the United 
States, ope »s of the Princ ipal Cities of the Union, 
Recent Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt, 
and the Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








OOD ROOMS WITH BOARD,—A PRI- 
vate family in West 17th Street. et, Se 


PERMANENT, 
Uptown office, 1238 Broadway. 
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